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: HEN I BUY A 

battery, I’m pay- 
ing for Service, Unlim- 
t ited and counting on it. 


“I reckon I’m_ hard “When I buy a battery I 
to travel with occasion- want more than just a little 
ally, and I need com- black box stuck under the 
pany that'll stand up and floor of my car. I want a 
keep pitching ’em in buddy who will pop up and 
when the going’s tough kick over the motor any time 
and the abuse is heavy. and any place I choose,— is jae 
whether it’s astraddle the rail- Maybe it’s a radio bat- county 
road track with the 6:40 due, tery, or a set of batteries _ 
or in the garage with the for your light and power 4 
thermometer nudgin’ zero. unit, or perhaps a little limesto 
That’s why I always buy a cell for your flashlight. Beef 
battery that carries a recog- Whatever it is, you know their g 
nized trade mark,—one I’m you can 2 
used to seeing in the pages of Whe. 
this paper.” depend upon Lucas, 
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How Things Look in Southern Iowa 


Whitson Finds Well Drained Pastures Give Advantage in Control of Disease 


By Jay Whitson 


I saw three new alfalfa seedings 
in small grain where superphos- 





URING a week spent in south- 
D ern and southeastern Lowa, I 

asked every one I came in 
contaet with about liming—the in- 
terest in it, the returns, ete. The 
interest is there, tho the area cov- 
ered is a smaller percentage of the 
tillable land than in some other 
portions of the state. 

For one reason, in some areas 
limestone costs more, since it is 
shipped in from long distances. It 
seems to me that the opening of a 
quarry with a crusher of consider- 
able size, at one of the large lime- 
stone deposits in Lucas or Decatur 
counties, would be a sound and 








Jay Whitson 


VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


farmers of the corn belt. 


season. 


During the summer and fall months, Whit- 
son’s ‘‘Visits in the Country’’ is one of the fea- 
tures of Wallaces’ Farmer most eagerly read by 
Wallaces’ Farmer’s 
field editor, himself an experienced dirt farmer, 
touches almost every county in Iowa and many 
bordering counties in other states during the 
He comments on what he sees, and he 
sees a lot, In this article, he tells of a trip thru 
southern and southeastern Iowa. Many southern 
Iowa farmers, he reports, have a big chance to 
produce stock hogs and poultry without running into the losses 
from disease that often cut profits Heavily on more level land. 


phate had been applied and in these 
fields the alfalfa was nearly as tall 
as the oats or barley. With all 
three, the farm operators planned 
on cutting the small grain for hay, 
as the amount of alfalfa would 
make curing in the sheaf difficult 
if not impossible, 

On all these four fields, limestone 
had been applied for from six 
months to four years earlier, and 
either alfalfa or sweet clover in 
mixtures grown on the land. 


I saw several large pastures in 








profitable investment. I know it 
would be a real boon to the farmers. 

Another reason why liming hasn’t made fast- 
er strides, as I see it, is because, on a consider- 
able acreage, more than limestone is needed to 
make the growing of alfalfa and sweet clover an 
unqualified success. Limestone helps, but the 
need of phosphate is fully as great. If these 
two are applied, alfalfa and sweet clover can be 
crown as successfully as anywhere in Iowa. Of 
course, one needs to pick land that drains fairly 
well, or the alfalfa will drown out in time. 

On the farm of J. C. Davis, of Wayne county, 
Isaw a soil fertility test plot conducted by the 
Ames experiment station. It had been under 
test eight years. Alfalfa was seeded two years 
ago. The strip having limestone did only little 
better in getting a stand of alfalfa than the one 
receiving no treatment. Limestone plus a phos- 
phate carrier (either superphosphate or rock 
phosphate) had a ereditable stand. The best 
stand was on a plot receiving limestone, phos- 
phate and manure, An addition to the test plot 
was made this spring when ‘‘basie slag,’’ which 
carries both limestone and phosphorus in con- 
siderable quantities, was used. It looked prom- 
ising when I visited the plot. 

Constantly increasing quantities of limestone 
are being used by farmers in this 


essary in red clover seedings?’’ ‘‘How about 
using it on soybeans?’’ ‘‘How about raw rock 
phosphate as compared with superphosphate as 
to availability, cost and quick return ?’’ 

I wish I could have answered all the ques- 
tions, Wayne county used about 500 tons of 
superphosphate this past spring, and a high 
per cent of it was used on small grain seeded to 
some legume or legume mixture. This is prob- 
ably where superphosphate should go. This 500 
tons is probably twenty-five times as much as 
was used in the county three years ago. 

If I am able to judge from my contacts, 
southern and southeastern Iowa has awakened 
to the returns that they can get from invest- 
ments in phosphorus. The tremendous increase 
recorded in Wayne county will be duplicated 
in a dozen counties in a year or two. 

I saw striking results on several farms with 
superphosphate. On the farm operated by Carl 
Anderson, in Washington county, I saw, on 
June 28, lots of alfalfa plants two feet high in 
an April seeding of alfalfa in barley. An ap- 
plication of raw rock phosphate had been made 
to this field at the time the barley and alfalfa 
was seeded. 


Clarke and Decatur counties, in 
which there apparently had been 
no livestock thus far this season. I talked to a 
man on the place adjoining the farm in Clarke 
county. He said that this pasture, containing 
more than a half-section of excellent blue grass, 
not only had not been pastured in 1929, but had 
only been used for a few head of cattle in 1928. 

He told me that the present owner lived in 
3urlington or Davenport, and for a consider- 
able number of years had leased it to a nearby 
farmer, who used it to pasture a beef cow herd. 
The owner of the cows had been wiped out 
financially, or nearly so, by a bank failure, 
and the eattle had been scld. Practically all 
of the beef cattle herds in the community had 
been reduced for the same reason, or others, 
and, as a result, the empty pastures. I cheeked 
up on this analysis of the situation at Osceola 
and Leon, among men who ought to know, 
and they agreed with it. All of them said that 
full utilization of the pastures in their coun- 
ties did not appear likely for a period of two 
or three years, because people did not have 
the money with which to buy cattle for re- 
stocking at present prices. 

There is one bright spot in this rather dis- 
tressing picture. Many of these pastures have 
been over-grazed in the past, and 








part of Iowa, and with profit, altho 
their problem of laying the founda- 
tion for an adequate soil building 
program isn’t as simple as in many 
parts of the state. 

That liming to improve red clover 
is coming, was predicted by three 
county agents in adjoining counties. 
Given a couple of good crop years, 
with decent prices for livestock and 
no more bank failures, the use of 
limestone will double or treble vear- 
ly for several years on some of these 
southern counties. That, at least, is 
their guess, and mine. 


‘“What about phosphate?’’ is the 
question farmers in Deeatur, Wayne, 
Lucas, Appanoose, Davis, Van Bu- 
ren and Washington counties asked 
me most frequently during the week 
I spent recently in these counties. 
Of course, the questions were not 
commonly general ones. They were 
rather questions such as_ these: 
“What about applying phosphate 

irectly to the corn ecrop?’’ ‘‘Need 
it be applied more than once in a 
rotation if put on the small grain 
when seeded down?’’ ‘‘ Will it help 
bats as much as wheat?’’ ‘‘ Will it 
make limestone applications unnec- 





Shady pastures and well drained land aid in hog production. 


this period of irregular grazing wil! 
give them a chance to renew them- 
selves, 


Davis county, Iowa, always inter- 
ests me. It has ever since fifteen or 
twenty years ago, when, in looking 
over some statistics dealing with 
Iowa, I found that Davis county had 
more sheep than any other Iowa 
county, and that most of the sheep 
were Merinos. Just why do Davis 
county farmers have mostly Merinos, 
while most of Iowa, ineluding the 
other southern Iowa counties, are 
most interested in mutton type 
sheep ® Of course. there are a lot of 
fine-wool sheep in Van Buren county 
and the east end of Wayne county, 
but I think this is largely due to the 
influence of the adjoining Davis 
county Merino breeders. 

In going from Moulton to Bloom- 
field, I noted a considerable stretch 
of road having no corn fields adjoin- 
ing the highway. I watched till | 
found a corn field adjoining the 
road. Then I turned back over the 
same road and found that for 2.8 
miles no corn fields lay next to the 
road. This was nearly level or level 
land, in hay (Concluded on page 7) 
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‘“‘FREEDOM FOR THE THOUGHT WE 
HATE”’ 


} ECENTLY a woman who had been for 
eight years a resident of Illinois, asked that 
she be granted citizenship in the United States. 
She is a pacifist and has other ideas not in ae- 
cord with the ideas of the majority of Amer- 
ican people, and, for that matter, not in accord 
with those of the majority of the supreme court 
of the United States. Her application for eiti- 
zenship was turned down. A vote of six to three 
sustained the action of the lower eourts. 

Justice Holmes wrote the minority opinion. 
In it he said, ‘‘ If there is any prineiple of the 
constitution that more imperatively ealls for 
attachment than any other, it is the prineiple 
of free thought—not free thought for those 
who agree with us, but freedom for the thought 
that we hate. | think that we should adhere 
to that principle with regard to admission into 
as well as to life within this country.’’ 

It has been noted, of course, that had earlier 
courts taken similar action, this country would 
have been deprived of the services of Roger 
Williams, William Penn, and other pacifist 
notables, including the ancestors of President 
Hoover. That, however, is not the main point. 
The real issue of the case is that we seem in 
this country to be developing a féar of letting 
minorities express their opinions, 

Justice Holmes’ statement comes closer than 
the majority opinion to being in line with Amer- 
ican tradition on free speech. Samuel Adams 
Thomas Jefferson stood where Holmes 
stands. Thru the voice of the eighty-eight- 
year-old justice of the supreme court speaks 
again not only the spirit of these early Amer- 
iecans, but of Milton, who struck the first hard 
blow for a free press, and of Voltaire, who, in 
exile because of the intolerance of the majority 
of his day, was still able to declare: ‘‘I dis- 
agree with everything you say, and will defend 
to the death your right to say it.’’ 


and 


’ 


CHANGING SPEECH 


T IS still hard for people to understand each 
other, even tho they speak in theory at least 
the same language. A copy of the South 
African Farmer, published at Pretoria, quotes 
a speaker as referring to ‘‘pul'ing the old cow 
out of the sloot.”? Has any corn belt farmer 
any notion as to what that means? We haven't, 
altho it might be a possible guess that a ‘‘sloot”’ 
bears some relation to “orn” in the Elizabethan 
phrase, ‘pull the sheep out of the pit.”’ 

We find the same difficulty in the United 
States, of course. Every section has its own 
peculiar idioms, and the stranger often has a 
little difficulty in finding out just what the 
conversation is about. With the increasing ur- 
Lanization of the United States, we may run into 
another diffieulty in a few years. What will 
the children who are growing up in the cities 
and never see a cow or a pig at close range 
‘hink is the meaning of ‘such an expression as 
‘‘let the tail go with the hide,”’ or ‘‘buying a 
pig in a poke?’’ 

We shall lose something by this, tho perhaps 
not so much as we might imagine. The use of 
agricultural expressions in the language is sup- 
ported not only by farming itself, but by a 
tremendous body of literature. So long as 
children in the cities read books that were writ- 
ten before the industrial revolution, and go to 
Sabbath school, they are bound to aequire some 
old-fashioned agricultural terms. Whether 
these terms will continue to have their old 
significance is a question, however. 

What expressions are used in your neighbor- 
hood that your city cousins find it hard to 
understand ? Where did these expressions come 
‘rom? Are they the product of local history, 
or were they brought in from the south, from 
New England, Germany, Norway, or some place 

lon? 

Send us in anything of this sort that comes 
to vour mind. To our notion, a neighborhood 
ought to be proud of its distinctive terms of 
speech, just as it is proud of its distinetive crops 
and institutions. One of these days we'll print 
a list of distinctive expressions and see what 
locality retains the most individuality in speech- 





THE FEDERAL RUBBER STAMP 


VEN those who were most anxious for 

speedy action on the farm bill must have 
been a little troubled to see the way in which 
the house steam roller put it thru. The house 
in this, as on the tariff and on many other 
measures, has seemed to be an indorsing body 
rather than a legislative body. Lonewinded 
and wasteful of time as the senate is, it does 
oceasionally debate in some detail the merits of 
the bills on which it votes. That, presumably, 
is what both houses of congress are for. 

Representative Clarence Cannon of Missouri, 
an expert parliamentarian, says of the situa- 
tion in the house of representatives: 

‘‘The methods resorted to in passing the 
farm bill were the most reprehensible I have 
seen in the eighteen years I have been on the 
floor of the honse. In faet, the devices adopted 
to prevent discussion and amendment of the 
bill were so unfair that there is no record of 
their having been used in the house of repre- 
sentatives in the last 150 years. 

‘*For example, they refused to allow those 
opposed to the bill control of time for debate 
at any time during the extra session. It is al- 
Ways customary in considering a bill in een- 
gress to divide control of time for debate equal- 
ly between those favoring and those opposing 
it so that each side will have equal opportunity 
to present its views. 

_ “They also refused to permit the house to 
vote on the equalization fee, altho both houses 
had twice in different congresses passed it by 
an overwhelming vote. They refused to permit 
a vote on the debenture plan until administra- 


=F yw 
tion senators rebelled and compelled a vote on 
‘it and even then they refused to permit any 

member who favored it to say a word for jt 

before it was voted on. For the first time jn H' 
the history of the American congress a bill was 

considered without allowing the other side wf ques 
be heard. It was as if a court of law would§ farn 
permit one party to a law suit to put his wit.§f fifty 
nesses on the stand anc have his attorneys§ the 
argue the case and then compel the jury tof of ¢ 
bring in a verdict for him without hearing § the : 


either the witnesses or the attorneys for the H 

other side.”’ the | 
Here we have again the old dilemma: Do§ seen 

we prefer speed, so-called efficiency, and com.§f do. 


plete subordination to party leaders, as in the grou 
house, or do we prefer delay and extended deff gcho 
bate, as in the senate? Perhaps we need to stir anal 
the two houses together and get an average of expe 
their opposing vices. Certainly the country ayer 
has never had a better illustration of the re. gets 


spective disadvantages of the windbag and WwW 





the rubber stamp than in last winter’s sessions ff eato: 
of congress. alwa 
tion 
CORN BELT WEATHER lace 
HE first two weeks of July were wetter than desiz 
usual over the entire corn belt. Iowa, which farm 
had been drier than the rest of the corn belt, over’ 
began to receive heavy rains on July 13 and 14,§ 8 ne 
Corn prospects have improved since the gov. ‘tric’ 
ernment crop report was issued, early in July. Ta 
The outlook over the northern two-thirds off find 
Iowa is now slightly above the average. The |“! 
eastern corn belt is not yet up to average, andj that 
probably will not reach average, no matter how Ng © 
favorable the weather. The chances now are t0 he 
for a corn belt corn erop about 10 per cent less im th 
than last vear and about 3 per cent less than the &tra 
ten-year average. for } 
The following table gives the government es. 224 
timate as of July 1, 1929, compared with last know 
year and the ten-year average: hasn 
ACRE CORN YIELDS IN CORN BELT states § !!P 
1919-28 Gov. Est. Of 
Average 1928 July 1,’29 
IRR capresecosastessaceaneeets 40.6 42.6 38.2 
ae 35.6 38.4 3316 
BPIGSOUY E ~-220cse cds oesece 28.6 29.0 25.0 225 
INGDTASKA. . szeisscvccacseses 27.0 27.0 25.8 
MIVA A cc cccSesxceteveseaes 36.3 35.2 33.4 200/- 
NO sicskcency el esstean ass 39.2 37.5 39.3 
TEOBOS  nicsccscicsscmennns 21.0 27.0 Bag 


Since July 1, prospects have improved tof} 10 
about 40 bushels in Iowa, 34 bushels in Illinois, 
26 bushels in Missouri and 34 bushels in In- 
diana. In all of the states, however, the pros '™ 
pects are still below last year and below the ,. 
ten-year average. 
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THE FARM BILL AND CORN-HOG 25 

PRICES 

0 
EVERAL of the Iowa weeklies quote us age '*” 
saving that the farm bill will help the price Weal 

of hogs $1 per hundred and corn 10 to 15 cents Tere 
a bushel, We made no such statement, for the ‘tt 
simple reason that we do not expect the Farm ie 
Board to have much if any effect on corn andg 

hog prices. We did say that the debenture td 
bill would have increased corn and hog prices sae 
by the amounts stated. anit 

Of course, there is a slight shortage of both oe 
corn and hogs in prospect, which will help corn- The 
hog prices during the next year. The Farm “em 
Board, however, wil probably make no effort om ; 
to influence either corn or hog prices. If theff 
board did attempt to operate in corn and hogs, la | 
the chief effect would be to make prices a little. ; 
higher in the winter and a little lower in the, ike 
summer. i wery 1; 
Ten years from now, it is possible that them 3 
Farm Board can point to a number of construe¢g | 
tive accomplishments. But we doubt if eve chil 9 
President Hoover himself expects much pric Rceas 
effect at any time during the next two or three Si. 
years, aside from ironing out seasonal fluctua wat 
tions to a slight extent. drude 
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a FARM CHILDREN ARE LUCKY orders and making tod few suggestions. A 
ar : . 2 
ae OW do city children find an outlet for their good many boys and girls have left the farm at 
ne in f : P 
ee “er an early age simply because they were tired of 
1 was energy and use up their time? This ‘s a sen a ee the} 
. . . eay being ordered around. If they can be made 
de 1 ff question that comes to the mind of almost every : : : . : : 
. wi a partners in some of the minor enterprises of the 
vould § farmer who drives thru the city and sees the f 1 i ciel ios Scalar atu de 
; ae . arm and given a chan make mn de- 
; wit. fiftv-foot lots, the streets crowded with traffie, phoned iene dimes 
; : : s cisions on matters of policy, they are much 
rneys§ the comparatively few parks, and the swarms i Rae eta PRE A ae dente vel ae 
* 7 ore inelne 1K ar } g 
rv toll of children that range restlessly up and down ™O0F€ ie ‘ ” . e 
iP : place to stay. 
ariagey the sidewalks. So far as formal education is concerned, most 
r the He is not the only one who wonders. One of esdlciiaaiaee , tad 
. . gy -.- farm communities are still behind the eity. Yet 
the primary problems of education in the cities f lend tho it i = a 
o* . . . ¢ > se 10 "ESSE y S S > = 
: Doff seems to be to find something for the child to a es asin ii ase oe 1 - , ve prob 
: : r *h less ortance than the training 
com-@ do. For him park systems are laid out, play- yi ws cesses os, denbeoremiens vs f "} 5 
. good home ean give. 1e farm home 
n the grounds equipped, summer schools started, 2 i , ss as ; x 
. ree provides the opportunity for giving children 
d de school shops organized... Really, in the last te een atnek al ot It j 
. . ae . 1e best start they can get any place. is an 
O stir analysis, what the city is trying to do by the ‘ i: ies ‘ 4] i sik. 1s “maenls “a 
ma? ae 5 . . unity, of course, that can only sec ’ 
ge of ff expenditure of millions of dollars is to give the aa - ms aia . ‘ "a . hil i ad i. 
. : . rents w re alert to the children’s needs, 
untry ff average city child what the child on the farm Parents who are ak - : 
, : and who have enough extra energy and time to 
le re-H vets almost without thought. thi that the £ oc an tte beat 
‘ r ~ ss . arrange things so th 1e farm e s bes 
and We have today the opinions of leading edu- te ae hild acheter. " 
sot ne me eniaren. 
$s10n8 # eators to back up what a good many of us have - e eee ae 
erhaps farmers nee neourag - 
always thought, namely, that the sort of educa- ie . — 
s : selves once in a while by remembering that even 
tion that goes on in the farm home and on the : i. ; 
: 22 - ae tho the farm has its disadvantages, it does pro- 
farm itself is at its best the most valuable and 3 2 si 
. : f vide the sort of educational opportunities that 
-than{g desirable sort that a child can have. On the Aneta naga 
bag ai ann a good many city families would spend and are 
vhich{ farm there is plenty of room to range. 1e eee ; ae inicio gone 
ak “4 : ; spending thousands of dollars a year to get for 
belt g overflowing energy of the growing boy and girl : 5 lake Rass 
Bf is not caged up by yard limits and traffic re their children. How many farm families are 
z Cc c ” . a . 
id 14, Hist Bia : getting full value out of that educational oppor- 
. voy. ie strictions. Sou@ 
r & = . ake, J tunity ? 
July Talk to city parents early in summer and you 
. oti find almost always the perplexed inquiry: 
ds off find ag Pe ae UPS AND DOWNS 
They ‘ What are we going to do with Jimmie now 
andi that school is out?’’ Very often Jimmie is boil- HE chart published herewith shows the way 
> how ing over with energy. Very often he would like prices will fall during the next twenty years 
y arey to help along with the household expenses. Yet if history repeats itself. Will corn go down to 
+t less in the ordinary city home there isn’t very much 40 cents a bushel and hogs to $6 a hundred by 
n the extra work around the house or grounds, and as 1950? If so will the farm mortgages be re- 
for helping father, the father leaves at seven duced proportionately? 
nt es and gets back around six. The boy hardly A generation or two ago the farmers fought 
> lasty Knows what his father does for a living, and for green backs, for free silver, for bimetalism, 
. ae . . . . . 
hasn’t the slightest opportunity to be of any for any device which would ease the intolerable 
oul help at his job. burden of carrying a mortgage, which while it 
v. Est Of course there are drawbacks in the country. did not increase in terms of dollars did increase 
y 1,29 
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ae We all know them, and possibly a little too well. - actually because of the scarcity of money and 
s the Very frequently there is absence of social con- the consequent cheapness of farm products. 
) ° ° ; . > e ° : 
“ee tacts. Sometimes the farm child doesn’t see It is hard for us to believe that it will be an- 
1 oll other children often enough to learn how to other twenty years before prices start to go up. 
ull play with them and how to conduct himself in And yet in the ordinary course of events there 
sriceslil 2 crowd. This used to be very much the case. is danger of just this kind of thing taking 
"1¢es . . y > ~_ 
: Good roads, the auto and a more active com- place. That is the reason Wallaces’ Farmer 
poth munity social life are taking care of this, how- has been so interested in the Stable Money 
) . . . . 
corm: Association for the last eight years. This asso- 
Farm Then, too, the farm child who has a\natural _ eiation realizes that great injustices are done 
FF Za desire to be of lielp around the home and the when prices move violently either up or down. 
Tit : ° : ° ° ° . 
f the farm is sometimes taken advantage of, not mali- It is considering how prices may be held ap- 
hoo ¢iously, but because the parents don’t have the proximately at the present point. 
little time to show the children how to do some of Farmers have not yet awakened to an effec- 
» te the more interesting work. The easy thing is tive interest in this problem of stable money. 
to set the boy or girl at a routine job that takes Some of our strongest farm organizations have 
t the very little skill and that is extremely uninterest- dodged this matter altogether. 
sal Ing. It is hard, of course, for the father to stop The federal reserve board ean do much to 
true 





and explain all about the sort of task which the 
child can do with some real pleasure. Yet those 
parents that are able to do this, who manage to 
make at least a part of the farm work an inter- 
esting experiment instead of continuous 
drudgery, seem to profit by it in the end. 

There is also the danger of issuing too many 
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keep the general price level from falling. Cer- 
tain powerful interests would like to see the 
price level fall and they will use their influence 
with the federal reserve board accordingly. It 
is important that the farmers and other classes 
of society who want to see stable prices should 
make their influence felt on the federal reserve 





We, therefore, trust that the farmers 
and. farm organizations of the United States 
will take an increasing interest in the Stable 
Money Association. 


board. 











Odds and Ends 
L ee 


]ow A seems to have more good quality clover 
and alfalfa hay this year than at any time 
in history. This is not beeause the farmers 
seeded too much clover with their oats in 1928, 
but because the weather conditions during the 
past year have been exceedingly favorable to 
clover. On most soils the clover seeding of 
1928 came thru the eritical months of July and 
August in good condition and then came thru 
the winter under the heavy snow blanket with 
the minimum of winter killing~ During the 
spring of 1929 there was a good supply of 
moisture which made the clover fields of the 
state a joy to behold. The first cutting of 
alfalfa was put.up with seareely any rain and 
while there was some rain on the clover, prob- 
ably two-thirds of the tonnage was put up in 
excellent condition. 

And now I hear the farmers in every section 
of the state beginning to ask themselves about 
what to do with so much hay. It is bad busi- 
ness to sell it at current prices because each ton 
of it contains twice as much fertility as a ton 
of manure. But when it comes to feeding it out 
during the next six months there is likely to be 
trouble because there will be so many farmers 
bidding against each other for feeding cattle 
and then putting half fat cattle on the market 
during the late winter. Probably the sensible 
thing for those folks who have the hay in the 
barn or a good stack is to hold part of their 
surplus over for another year. It is not likely 
that we shall have such an enormous hay crop 
two years in succession. 

It is evident that if we inerecse our clover 
and alfalfa acreage in any large way we shall 
find ourselves compelled to plow considerable 
acreages under for green manure without going 
to the labor of putting up hay. Widespread 
good farming will undoubtedly bring its, own 
peculiar probhems. 








PROFESSOR EVVARD tells me that there is 
roing to be a greatly increased interest in 
fish meal as a substitute for tankage during 
the next five vears. It seems that in Germany 
they have long been using a number of fish 
meals, and have arrived at the conelusion that 
some sorts are much better than others. In the 
United States, so far, fish meal has been sold 
as fish meal, with no inquiry made as to the 
kind of fish. It is said that the Germans have 
found that the fish meal made out of haddock, 
menhaden, tuna, salmon and sardine is very 
good. Dog fish meal is said to be very poor. 

If fish meals are to be brought extensively 
into the corn belt, it is important that we know 
which sorts are good and which are not so good 
for our hogs. It seems that in the best fish 
meals, a pound of protein is worth more than 
in almost any other of our common feeds. Per- 
haps it is the iodine in the fish, or maybe it is 
Vitamin A or Vitamin D. At any rate, it is 
obvious that tankage is going to have much 
more competition in the future than it has had 
in the past. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





In every age some portion of the church tries to 
win by adopting the world’s methods, and always 
fails because it is trying to use Saul’s armor. Cards, 
dances, conformity to the world, do not win men 
to Christ. The church must win by teaching the 
great doctrines of responsibility to God, pointing 
out the sins of men, and then Jesus as the Savior of 
sinners; not by moral essays, scientific discussions, 
classical music, or by getting as nearly as pos- 
sible down to the level of the world.—Uncle Henry’s 
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Starting for Japan, Honolulu and Home 


Wilson, Shaky With Malaria, Starts Home on Fast Mail Boat—Flood Follows 


URING our entire trip around the world, 
D as far as Hongkong, Jim and I had al- 
ways left our plans entirely up to chance, 

and had aceepted whatever came our way. We 
had never made any plans, but simply drifted 
on around, on Columbus’ theory that if one 
keeps going long enough he will eventually get 
back home again, This aimless wandering policy 
had led us into our adventures across Africa, 
India and Siam, and finally to Hongkong. 

But in Hongkong we decided to let the Amer- 
jean consul share the responsibility with chance, 
and we ealled at the consul’s office for advice 
on where to go from there. We wanted to know 
about the advisability of going toward the war 
front and seeing what we could of the revolu- 
tion, or of the war that was then threatening 
between China and Japan. 

“What opportunity would we have of seeing 
any of the war?’’ I asked the consul. 

‘*T wouldn't consider it any opportunity,”’ 
he sneeringly said. ‘‘It would be a calamity.”’ 

‘““That’s what we’re looking for,”’ 


By Francis A. Flood 


Hongkong to South America, via Japan and 
Honolulu. Jim wanted to get home as fast as 
he could, so he engaged passage on a fast Cana- 
dian boat bound from Hongkong to Seattle, 
via Japan. 

We had just enough money to buy my ticket 
to Honolulu, and Jim’s to Kobe, Japan, with 
about $30 for each one left over. I was to get 
along on my ticket and my $30 for the next 
thirty days on the Rakuyo Maru. Jim was to 
eable home from Hongkong and ask that some 
money be cabled to him in eare of the American 
consul at Kobe, Japan. His ship was not sched- 
uled to leave Kobe until five days after leaving 
Hongkong, and so there was plenty of time for 
the money to reach him there. It was close 
financing, but we were uséd to that. 

Jim’s boat was to leave Hongkong the day 
The evening before he sailed, we 
the hotel room and 


hefore mine. 
sorted all our effects in 


pliers that he had used so often in nursing our 
belabored motorcycles across the sands of the 
Sahara, and let me have the fork and spoon. We 
had saved two water canteens which, highly as 
| prize mine now as a souvenir, would have been 
worth $100 more if it had been full when we 
were out of water in the desert. I kept our com- 
pass, and Jim, to make up for that, claimed the 
first-aid kit as his. He drew the blanket that 
liad come from Timbuctoo, and I the camel’s 
hair rug that a sultan had traded us for a rifle 
that wouldn’t shoot straight. I got our big re- 
volver, and Jim a little red rug from the Sudan. 
1 held behind my back the two flags that had 
flown from our bamboo raft in Siam. Jim chose 
my right hand, and got the combination Bur- 
mese, German, Siamese and American flag, 
which he had made himself, and I kept the of- 
ficial Siam marine flag that the governor had 

given us. 
Valueless souvenirs these things were, many 
of them, and yet they kept us busy far into the 
the night. It was a more enjoyable 





I assured the consul. ‘The more ca- 
lamities the better. That’s just why 
we left the United States and came 
over here.’ 

‘And that is just why your U.S. 
government sent me here, too—to 
take care of such as vou who should 
stay at home and behave yourself; 
or at least behave yourself when you 
leave home.”’ 

We assured the consul that we 
really wanted his advice, and, what 
was more, that we might even follow 
it. Should we go to Canton and to- 


| in the hope of seeing 


ward Peking, 
some of the revolutionary war that 
was then in the China- 
Japan war that was threatening, or 
would it be time wasted ? 

He assured us that it would be 
time wasted entirely, and made us 
believe it. Besides, Jim was still un- 


pre mrress, or 








occupation than telling each other 
good-bye, as we might have spent the 
time, We reduced that ceremony to 
the minimum, as it should be done, 
next noon, when I saw Jim off on his 
big boat, the Empress of Canada, 
just before she sailed. He was sick, 
we didn’t know how seriously so, and 
he was going home. We were both go- 
ing home, and we didn’t want the 
anticipation of home, after our year 
of adventure and danger and _ ro- 
mance, to be spoiled by too many 
farewells. I carried his suitcase up 
the gang-plank, shook his hand, and 
went ashore—and saw him pointing 
me out for the benefit of a trig 
young lady friend who was leaning 
over the rail beside him. I knew 
that Jim would not look for another 
partner long—not he! This new- 
made friend of his, I knew, would 
fill the bill, or he would find some 





steady from the effects of the mala- 
ria he had eontracted in the jungle 
in Siam, and we decided that, if we 
had money enough, we would start for home, 
via Japan. 

We interviewed all the steamship companies 
and finally figured a way to get out of town. I 
had cabled to my wife and asked her to meet me 
in Honolulu, instead of in San Francisco, as 
she had originally planned, and so I needed 
only money enough to get to the Hawaiian 
Islands, I engaged second-class passage on the 
Rakuyo Maru, a Japanese boat, bound from 


Japanese fisherman, 


tried to divide them up. Here were odds and 
ends of baggage and souvenirs, spare shorts and 
bush shirts, a gun or two, and some African 
knives, the community razor and shaving gear 
that we had both been using, the cameras and 
films, the little black diary book, our canvas 
tarpaulin. our book of autographs—a thousand 
and one things that were all treasures. 

We spent nearly the whole night dividing 
these things between us. Jim took the trusty 


Mt, Fujiyama in the background, 


one that would. 

Well, I, too, would have a part- 
ner soon myself. It was the 29th of May. 
My boat, the Rakuyo Maru, was due in Hono- 
lulu on June 26, the day before my wedding 
anniversary. My wife might be there waiting 
for me. I had asked her to cable me at Yoko- 
hama, Japan, whether she could be there. I 
Was anxious to get to Yokohama. 

That night, I boarded my boat and was ready 
to sail the next day for Japan; a week there— 
then the broad Pacific, and Honolulu. 


Oats and Barley for Beef Cattle Feeding 


As Part of Ration, Oats and Barley Help Toward Cheap Gains, if Fed.Right 


66 ATS for growth and corn for finish” is 
a cattle feeders’ motto of long stand- 
ing. The principle still holds good in 

the main. However, an increasing and profit- 

able use of oats is being made by many suceess- 
ful cattle feeders, Thus an outlet is being pro- 
vided for this grain so generally raised in the 
rotation and so unprofitable as a cash erop. 
Oats make an excellent feed for use in ereep 
feeding beef calves while they are still suckling 
their mothers, A combination of oats and whole 
milk seems to produce both growth and fat 
quite successfully on young calves. Practically 
every man in the winning list of the first Iowa 
ear-lot baby beef production contest fed some 
oats. With the exception of one or two in- 
stances where the oats were fed a little too 
heavily or continued too long, they were fed 
to advantage. J. H. George, winner of the first 

-ar-lot contest, started his calves on oats in July 

and fed them oats and a little barley until 

weaning in December. Oats were continued as 


By Rex Beresford 


about half the grain ration until mid-winter, 
when the calves were worked over to a full feed 
of corn. These calves weighed 1,117 pounds 
average at 450 days of age, topped the Chicago 
market for the week when sold, and dressed 
better than 63 per cent. The high proportion 
of oats used in producing them evidently did 
no harm. Incidentally, at the price at which 
oats were figured, they produced the cheapest 
gain made on these calves. It is well to re- 
member, however, that Mr. George knew when 
to replace the oats with corn in order to keep 
up the gains and secure the necessary finish. 
The second prize load, fed by Theo. Burlage 
& Sons, of Dubuque county, also ate a good 
deal of oats and some barley. Twenty-four 
calves in this lot ate 152 bushels of oats, 25 
bushels of barley and 15 bushels of corn be- 
fore weaning. Some oats and barley was fed 
after the calves were weaned until around the 


first of the year. Here, again, the oats pro- 
duced cheap and rapid gains. The Z. T. Dun- 
ham & Sons’ load of Polled Shorthorns, which 
stood in third place and weighed 1,015 pounds, 
were also started on feed with oats in a self- 
feeder during July. Later, a little shelled corn 
was mixed with the oats. These calves depended 
mainly on oats for their grain feed until after 
Weaning time. 

Oats make an excellent feed on which to start 
calves, regardless of whether they have been 
grain fed before weaning. Range calves take 
to oats more readily than to any other grain 
at the start. Calves confined in a small yard, 
with a bunk full of oats, soon start eating, with 
little danger of trouble from getting too much. 
Where a rapid finish is wanted, corn or barley 
must soon replace most of the oats. Where 
calves are to be long fed and carried over fot 
a late summer or fall market, however, so tha 
growth and gain, rather than rapid finish, a 
the main considerations during the winter, oat 
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may be fed heavily for from three to four 

mouths, with good and economical gains re- 

sulting. Final finish may then be secured with 

a ration consisting of mostly corn, or corn and 
barley, as the grain feed. 

While oats do not make a satisfactory feed 

for short feeding high quality cattle, they may 

our @often be used to adyantage in starting year- 

the glings or even older cattle on feed, and when 

Woe gplenty of high quality roughage is available and 

, quick finish is not imperative, oats may be 


Pw ed for a considerable length of time during 
we gine winter and early spring months, to cattle 
om. gtiat are to be finished for late summer or early 
the gpall market. Last season, Wilson and Gingery, 
that jet Harlan, carried a bunch of good quality eat- 
el’s tle thru the winter on a full feed of silage, 
rifle lfalfa hay and from six to eight pounds of oats 
pyro. per head daily, with the excellent daily gain of 
Jan, Mpbout two pounds per head. The oat feeding 












vas continued even after the cattle were turned 


ie mn sweet clover pasture, corn being fed only 
Sur. ero sixty to ninety days. Yet these cattle 
law. gere good enough to reach the $15 market. 
of. ‘heir cost of gains was remarkably low, con- 
had @pidering average feed prices, and the resulting 
rofit was very satisfactory. 
— Such a system would not work, of course, on 
the many farms, but where cattle are being handled 
able guith the idea of marketing the grain and rough- 
ther gpge Crops that can be produced with the least 
th  abor cost, the oats raised may be used in this 
y to ray with considerable success, 
lone, Warming Up the Cheaper Grades 
im Another use for oats in feeding beef cattle is 
sick, M2 Warming up butcher stock or the cheaper 
1 Brades of steers. The writer saw a load of com- 
a mon to medium 1,000-pound steers in north- 
oe astern Towa last fall, which made an average 
eal laily gain of 2.75 pounds per head on a ration 
Foal f corn silage, clover hay and about ten pounds 
rany per head daily of whole oats. At the going 
e up price for oats at that time, these were cheap 
and Means. These cattle were started on feed in 
inal uly, and sold in September at 14.5 cents, with 
t rid nly thirty days of straight corn feeding. 
ning 


Anew 


rould 


While there is slightly less need for the use 
of protein supplement with oat-fed cattle than 
where they are on full feed of corn, oats do not 
furnish enough protein. Calves especially will 
do considerably better if some supplementai 
feed, such as linseed oil meal or cottonseed meal, 
is used along with the oats. Feeding of oats 
with corn, with the idea of the oats taking the 
place of such protein supplements, is not sue- 
cessful. Cattle eat somewhat less roughage 
when fed oats than when eating a like amount 
of corn. 


Barley Growing in Popularity 


Barley is greatly underestimated as a feed 
for fattening beef cattle, by the average Iowa 
cattle feeder. However, it is growing in popu- 
larity. The writer is not sure but that the scab 
infestation, which ruined much of Iowa’s bar- 
ley crop for hog feeding in 1928, was a good 
thing in some ways. Much of the barley that 
was not fit for hog feeding was tried out with 
beef cattle and found satisfactory by men who 
had never considered barley as a beef cattle 
feed. Some excellent results were secured where 
cracked barley was fed with shelled corn in half 
and half proportions, and hundreds of feeders 
used the barley in somewhat smaller propor- 
tions with satisfactory gains and somewhat 
cheaper cost than on corn alone. 

Calves and yearlings seem to. get as much out 
of whole oats as from ground oats, while with 
the older cattle the extra cost of grinding is not 
paid for by the increase in gain. With barley, 
however, grinding is practically a necessity. 
Fine grinding is not necessary ; in fact, it seems 
to be a detriment. There is less tendency to 
cause indigestion with the coarsely ground or 
cracked barley than with the finely ground, 
and the cattle seem to like the coarsely ground 
barley better. Grinding is necessary on two 
counts. Cattle will not eat whole barley in suf- 
ficient quantities to give good gains, because it 
is so hard and unappetizing. Moreover, a high 
percentage of the whole barley eaten is un- 
digested. The most satisfactory way of feeding 
barley to cattle is in the rolled form, but since 


there are so few mills in Iowa able to prepare 
the grain in this way, most feeders must be sat- 
isfied with the coarsely ground or cracked bar- 
ley. The use of barley, again, requires prac- 
tically the same protein supplemental feeds as 
corn. 

The most satisfactory way to feed barley to 
cattle is along with corn rather than as a com- 
plete grain ration. A grain ration composed of 
one-half to two-thirds shelled corn and the rest 
cracked barley, even when the barley was some- 
what poor in quality and carried a high per- 
centage of scab, produced excellent results on 
a number of farms this last year. Gains run- 
ning from two and one-fourth to as high as two 
and one-half pounds on yearlings, and from 
two and one-half to three pounds per day on 
older cattle, were secured on a ration of corn 
silage, shelled corn, cracked barley, cottonseed 
meal and clover hay. Barley, at the prevailing 
price of 50 cents a bushel, formed an econom- 
ical part of this ration. 


Hog Pick-Up Greater Than With Corn 


There is less hog ‘‘pick-up’’ with cattle fed 


a fairly large proportion of oats or ground bar- 
ley, than when fed entirely on corn. When 
whole barley is fed, however, the hog pick-up is 
greater than with the straight shelled corn. The 
Minnesota experiment station results indicate 
that it hardly pays to provide pigs to follow 
straight ground barley fed cattle. 

The writer is of the opinion that in sections 
of the state where oats and barley yield well 
and where the demand for corn for hog feeding 
usually exceeds the supply, as it often does in 
northeastern Iowa, oats or barley, or a combi- 
nation of the two, may well be used to a con- 
siderable extent, especially in the feeding of 
calves and in the production of baby beef. In 
other sections, on farms where a comparatively 
large grain acreage is raised because of limited 
labor supply, the grain thus produced might 
often be used to better advantage in connection 
with beef cattle, than by selling it as a cash 
crop, even tho the oats do have limitations as 
a finishing feed for fattening cattle. 


“1 How Things Look in Southern Lowa 


me Sheep, Cows and Stock Hogs Show Profits on Rolling Pastures 


part- 

May. §nd pasture, largely, tho there were a couple of 

Iono- fields of soybeans and three of small grain. Of 

iding Mourse, corn could be seen in a few fields back 

iting from the road. However, they just don’t grow 

Yoko- fhuch corn here. 

e. I¥ I stopped at four farms upon which there 
ere no hogs in sight. None of these farmers 

ready faised any hogs. One man ventured the opin- 

ere— Mn that one-third of the farmers in that town- 
ip had no hogs. Sheep and wool sales and 
oultry were the main sources of income on 
hany of the farms, and practically the entire 
purce of income of some farms. Davis county 
arming is really different from that of most 
t Iowa, and it is interesting because it is so 
ifferent. 


Each year, in my visits over the state, I 
, pro- fm struck anew by the difference that is shown 
Dun- ff dairy cattle breed preference between the 
which uthern and the northern sections of Iowa. 
unds, @S to just why Holsteins should be the. lead- 
_self-4#S in northern Iowa, and Jerseys-down near 
|cornfMe Missouri line, I have never been able to 
onded Bgure out. 
after J But there seems to be no question that Hol- 

eins are coming to southern Iowa in larger 
_start§mbers. I am sure that I saw a larger per- 
been #ntage of them in my trips this year than 
; take §v0 and three years ago, when I traveled thru 
grain ese same counties. 
yard, 


, With The rolling and hilly farms of the southern 
muchMetion of Iowa have disadvantages in the use 
arleYF big machinery; but they also have certain 
N here@ivantages. Worms, ‘‘necro’’ and hog cholera 
or 10MMe much less inevitable, even on farms where 
> thalfirge numbers of hogs are raised, than these 
h, a scouraging diseases are on the more level 
*, Oald richer soil areas farther north in the state. 


(Continued from page 3) 


I am becoming more and more convinced 
that the production of ‘‘feeder hogs,’’ to be 
finished out on the level land areas farther 
east and northeast in the state, will become 
a more or less common enterprise in this part 
of Iowa. The greater freedom from disease, 














Rolling land in southern Iowa offers an opportunity 
for large flocks on ordinary farms. 


the pastures with their shade and running 
water, combine to make it easy to produce 
cheaply stock hogs of 75 to 125 pounds in 
weight. 





As nearly as I have been able to learn, this 
comparative freedom from disease applies to 
poultry as well as to hogs, in southern lowa. 
In addition to this, most of the winters find 
a shorter period of snow-covered ground and 
less severe temperatures than are experienced 
in the northern part of the state. I am con- 
vineed that the proper location as to drain- 
age and lay of land and type of soil, is as 
important in a long-time poultry-raising pro- 
gram on a farm, as is good housing. And 
I believe that the rolling land, such as we 
have in abundance south of Des Moines, offers 
real possibilities for large flocks on ordinary 
farms. 

I talked with several people in southern 
Iowa, who had kept from three hundred to 
seven hundred hens on the same ground, for 
as long as eight vears or more, and who had 
had practically no trouble with disease or 
worms in their flocks. Each of these poultry 
raisers had a hilly location. But in Wayne 
county, I stopped at two farms which were 
equipped with large poultry houses, and only 
a few hens in them. Both of these were on 
very level land. Both of them told the same 
story. They had expanded the poultry busi- 
ness and built large houses. After operating 
for about three years, they had to quit, be- 
cause of disease, worms and other troubles that 
chickens are heir to. Such experiences con- 
vince me that level, black land and large scale 
poultry keeping do not go together in lowa un- 
less we not only raise the chicks on clean ground 
but also rotate the runs and pastures for the 
mature birds. 
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More Money From Hogs 


Some Tips From the Experience of Practical Farmers 


JN TALKING with men who have 

been raising hogs for a good many 
years, one gains the impression that 
the coming year may hold forth a 
wider spread between grain and hog 
prices than we have had the last two 
or three years. Where little disease, 
good litters, good feeding and timely 
marketing have gone harfd in hand 
some money has been made recently, 
but the feeder with average results 
has had little to encourage him in 
producing pork. 

Recently, the representative of. the 
farm management. department of the 
university returned my farm account 
book for 1928. As when it has been 
returned before it makes me stop to 
think what these busy days now have 
to do with the present year’s account. 
The planning for the year and the 
following out of the plan with the nec- 
essary modifications from time to 
time are more important than the 
daily routine of work. However, the 
plan necessarily calls for work, do not 
misunderstand me. So I believe it is 
with any phase of the main farm 
plans. The plans laid for the raising 
of a crop of pigs may mean its suc- 
cess or failure. Sometimes we find 
that it is a matter of feeding, some- 
times the method of handling, and 
sometimes precautions that are 
needed to avoid parasites and disease. 


Bigger and Healthier Litters 


Plans which will increase the size 
of litters and which will produce 
healthy litters that respond to gen- 
erous feeding are what will increase 
pork profits. 

While one of the advantages of hogs 
in livestock farming is the low in- 
vestment required in buildings and 
equipment, vet I believe a little more 
money could be invested on many 
farms raising hogs with movable 
equipment such as small houses, feed- 
ers, more convenient equipment for 
watering and a little woven wire that 
can be placed around some _ fresh 
pasture ground for the new litters. 
More pork could be produced with the 
same labor in a shorter time. Witha 
small additional investment along 
these lines the returns for one dollar's 
worth of feed would show a marked 
increase where present equipment. is 
inadequate. Plans well made and well 
followed out along this line suggest 
the best means of increasing pork 
profits as one would view this year’s 
pig crop on the average farm. 

Pigs weighing in the neighborhood 
of 100 pounds should be fed to sell on 
the September and October market. 
Even if corn must be purchased it 
pays one year with another. The addi- 
tional one to three dollar’s margin 
over the December and January price 
is sufficient to make the difference 
between a small and a large profit. 


When Pigs Go Down Behind 


In attempting to act upon the above 
suggestion I ran into one difficulty re- 
cently which seems to happen all too 
frequently. A few pigs show some 
weakness behind. I am _ having to 
cut, their corn ration in two and sub- 
stitute some oats and ground wheat 
along with their skim milk. A little 
cod liver oil is being fed and some 
ground bonemeal should also be added. 
Ample exercise and good pasture al- 
ways help. Rapid growth calls for 
strong framework. 

A question often brought up and 
one which affects costs of growing the 
pigs is whether or not a protein sup- 
plement. is necessary on grass. Full 
feeding on grain of a market shoat 
should always be accompanied with 
some high protein feed. Good legume 
pasture will take the place of one- 
half of this supplement as compared 
to dry lot feeding so that approximate- 
ly one-half gallon of skim milk or one- 
sixth of a pound of tankage should be 
fed per pig daily on pasture. Rations 


other than full grain ration on good 
pasture need little if any additional 
protein supplement for economical 
growth. In the fall when the grain 
rations are increased the high protein 
feed may be added.—John B. Rice, La 
Salle County, Illinois. 


Vaccinating pigs Is a sort of hog life 
insurance. Treating for worms is a 
form of health insurance and dipping 
for external parasites is a matter of 
making them enjoy life. Castrating 
adds to the value of the pigs in the 
feed lot. 

I like to get this entire program or 
all of it that is required completed 
before the pigs are weaned. I have 
been much interested in watching a 
herd of hogs that have in most things 
the very best of care. Yet this herd 
has regularly lost some pigs at the 
time of vaccination. I have been try- 
ing to learn just what the trouble was 
so that I might always avoid the con- 
ditions which cause the death loss. 

It. is my custom to vaccinate the 
pigs on the sow and make only a very 
slight change in the ration. I usually 
reduce the corn diet toan amount that 
the sows and pigs are a little hungry 


tem herd. This means that there is 
always some infection with the “filth” 
diseases and some with worms. These 
add to the trouble of vaccination time 
regardless of how carefully the habits 
and diet of the pigs are protected dur- 
ing the ten day reaction period after 
vaccination. 

If the sows and pigs must be 
separated before vaccination move the 
sows to a new lot and leave the pigs 
in the same place. They will do bet- 
ter. I do not ask anyone eise to be- 
lieve that suggestion. By expensive 
experience I learned it. Leave the diet 
the same, perhaps not quite so much 
corn and leave the pasture the same 
and leave the balancing ration abso- 
lutely the same. 


Start With a Pig’s Grandmother 


It is best. to begin with a pig’s grand- 
mother to treat him for worms and 
“necro.” A sow raised herself as a 
McLean County system pig will not 
be so likely to harbor worms and 
“filth” infection in her system when 
moved to the clean ground as will a 
sow taken direct from a dirty old lot 
and given an external bath only 
previous to farrowing time. I know 
from experience that it is possible 
almost to eliminate worms from a 
herd by continuous use of the McLean 
County system of swine sanitation. 

If the pigs are wormy get some good 
commercial worm expeller made by a 




















that is badly down. 





PICKING IT OFF THE GROUND 


Here is an unusual photograph showing a combine harvesting oats 
The straw is left on the field in windrows. 








before every feed for a week or more 
after vaccination. The ground = or 
mixed feeds are still left for the full 
feed of the pigs. Pasture and lots of 
water are left the same. Every pig 
gets some reaction and is mildly sick 
after vaccination. I remove a part of 
the full feed of corn to eliminate some 
of the disturbance it might make in 
the digestive system when the pig is 
slightly sick. I am a thoro believer in 
the habits of a pig. When I want him 
to do the best I do not make him 
change sleeping, eating or range quar- 
ters, neither do I change his diet ex- 
cept to eliminate a little of the more 
irritation portion, if that be possible. 


Cause of Vaccination Losses 


This herd where the pigs have suf- 
fered reverses and some death loss 
after every vaccination has not been 
vaccinated on the sows. Often the 
pigs are moved to different quarters 
and the entire diet is changed on day 
of treatment. This is on top of the 
fact that the pigs are already weaned 
or are being taken from the sows im- 
mediately after treatment. They are 
taken away from the sows so that 
they supposedly have better care. 1 
do not agree with the better care and 
change to better diet at such a critical 
time. 

It should be added that the herd 
where these pigs are so treated at 
vaccination time is not a McLean sys- 


reputable business house and _ treat 
them according to directions. It. is 
well to consider that the pigs have 
some worms if they have been raised 
on sows that were not themselves 
raised on the McLean system and so 
maintained most of the year. I know 
at least one man who has had consid- 
erable chance to observe results who 
says pigs fed buttermilk do not often 
suffer from the common “filth” infec- 
tions. 


Cleaning Up the Mange 


I am of the opinion that the milk 
diet is an aid to the digestion and that 
the pigs are, therefore, much more re- 
sistant to disease. 

If the pigs are lousy or mangy the 
quickest relief comes from dipping. 
Hot. weather dipping of pigs is simple. 
I use a wide trough like a cattle feed 
bunk without legs. Put the solution 
in this and the pigs will do the rest. 
Ordinary coal tar dip will remove the 
lice. Mange requires a different treat- 
ment. I use the orchardists lime- 
sulphur powdered compound. Mix ac- 
cording to the direction on the con- 
tainer and make to the strength of one 
pound of powder to three gallons of 
water. Put this in the wide flat 
trough near the feeding quarters of 
the pigs and they will do the dipping. 
They will not stay in the solution long. 
It is somewhat irritating and they 
soon move out to the shade. 


Castrating suits me best when done 
two weeks before vaccination or whey 
the pigs are about a month old. I ap 
always careful that the knife I use hag 
a smooth edge. After sharpening the 
knife I always use it a stroke or two 
on a soft board or on a corn stalk be. 
fore applying it to the next pig. | 
have checked up on this enough to be 
of the opinion that there is some com. 
bination of the iron and the stone that 
increases the irritation and oftey 
causes the first pig castrated after the 
knife has been sharpened to die. | 
would be glad to know what Dr 
Charles Murray of the veterinary diy. 
sion of the Iowa State College has ty 
say about this. It may sound foolish, 
but experience has taught me ty 
smooth the edge of the knife blade 
before applying to the next pig.—J. J 
Newlin, Polk County, Iowa. 


What Can We Do With 
the Hay? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This part of Iowa is just lousy with 
clover hay this year. If the second 
cutting comes along as it ought to 
after the good rains we have been hay. 
ing the airplanes will have to fly 
higher to avoid our hay stacks. There 
will be an enormous surplus of hay 
this year in this locality. 

We operate a hay baler and are for 
that reason interested in any possible 
outlet for our surplus crop. In the 
past, attempts to ship hay have been 
extremely discouraging. Do you know 
if it would be possible to ship this 
hay direct to dairymen or other con 
sumers? Would there be a demand 
for hay near Chicago? Do you sup 
pose it would be practical to grind 
hay, oats and corn with perhaps some 
molasses together in the right propor. 
tions to make a complete dairy ration? 
Could such a mixture be sold in any 
considerable quantity? 

A mixture of 20 pounds clover hay, 
4 pounds corn and four pounds oats 
would cost on the farm in the neigh- 
borhood of $20 per ton. This could 
be sacked and shipped for a big sav- 
ing in freight over hay alone. 

J. Rt 

Poweshiek County, Iowa. 

Remarks-——Clover hay is temporarily 
a drug on the market. We would ad 
vise those who are in position to do 
so to hold their hay over for another 
year. What do our readers think of 
the grinding proposition? 


ee 9 
Elijah’s Speech 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I note that in a recent issue you ir 
vited comments in regard to Earl 
Elijah’s speech before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

I feel that the fair, clean, vigorous 
businesslike way in which the farm 
ers’ problems were presented would 
accomplish a whole lot more than hai 
he presented his case in a belligerent 
threatening manner as some woull 
have him do. ; 

This man happens to be in our com 
munity and to know him you cal 
readily understand that he would 
be unable to give any other kind 
of speech, because he is built that 
way; always seeking honesty and fait 
play. 

He has been the head of or is no 
the head of the following organiza 
tions in our community: county farm 
bureau, co-operative lumber yard and 
elevator, shipping association, Sundaj 
school superintendent, director i 
bank, and president of the scho0 
board. 

The reasons I enumerate these 0 
fices is to bring out his ability as @ 
organizer and his ability to bring o 
posing factions together for the col 
mon good. 

He has, of course, had some 
backs, but on the whole there is 2 
man in our community who has givé 
so unstintingly of his time and sé 
ice. R. G. KELLY. 

Cedar County, Iowa, 
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Farmers Everywhere Tell Story of 
Bigger Hog Profits with New Plan 











TALKING OVER RESULTS FROM NEW PLAN. Here Otto Mach- 
mueller (right), Dodge County, Wisconsin, is telling about the new Cost- 
Cutting Plan which helps him increase hog profits. Mr. Machmueller re- 
ports: “My hogs are gaining 11 pounds a week, on less feed, since using 
Cost-Cutting Plan methods and feeding Moorman’s Hog Minerals.”’ 




















MODERN METHODS PAY BIG. You can see 
larger profits in these big thriving fellows! George 
Lippold, Jr., Pottawattamie County, Iowa, reports: 
“There is nothing like Moorman’s Hog Minerals for 
hogs.” And thousands of other hog men say the same! 








WILL NEVER RAISE HOGS 
OLD WAY. Peder J. Pedersen, 
Hamilton County, Nebraska, 
says: “When I can’t get Moor- 
man’s Hog Minerals any more, 
I’ll quit raising hogs. This goes for 
the new Cost-Cutting Plan, too.” 





















HOW MINERALS WORK. Minerals 
are found in every part of the hog’s body. 
Chemists list 13 minerals in all. All these 
minerals, furnished by Moorman’s Hog 
Minerals including laxatives, worm pre- 
ventives, and aids to digestion, not only 
build up the entire hog but make other 
feeds go much farther. Talk it over with 
your Moorman Man when he callson you. 
He can help you turn costs into profit! 









CHOSEN FOR HOG COUNCIL. 
C. A. Moorman of the Moorman 
Manufacturing Company was 
selected as a member of the 
Moorman Cost-Cutting Council 
of the National Swine Growers’ 
Association—the group of lead- 
ing hog authorities who worked 
out the Cost-Cutting Plan for 
you. Do you know this Plan 
which has increased profits for 
farmers everywhere? It’s worth 
looking into! Send coupon below 
for free copy of valuable book 
giving you the complete Plan. 





MoorMan’s Hoc MinerAts Hetrps Cut Hoe Costs 





HERE’S REAL CONTENTMENT! Mrs. Elba 
Kees of Vermillion County, Illinois, is shown above 
with her niece Mary Elizabeth. Explaining his new 
success with hogs, Mr. Kees says: “I am positive 
I’ve saved feed with the new Cost-Cutting Plan 
and Moorman’s Hog Minerals, and my hogs are stur- 
dier, better finished than ever before.” 


7 7 gv 


While urgently advising the use of minerals, it is not the purpose of the 
Cost-Cutting Council or the National Swine Growers’ Association to rec- 
ommend any particular mineral mixture; and they do not. The Cost- 
Cutting Counci¥f is organized in accordance with a Plan for the Unifica- 
tion of the Swine Industry adopted by the Naticaal Swine Growers’ Asso- 
ciation on Nov. 30, 1925, Dec. 3, 1926 and Nov. 29, 1927. 


GET THIS NEW PLAN—FREE! 








The Moorman Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. L-14, Quincy, Illinois 


Send me at once a free copy of your book containing the new Cost- 
Cutting Plan for Hog Raisers. 


PLEASE WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
Name 
Address 
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Killing Weeds With 


Chemicals 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I was very much interested in your 


note in Wallaces’ Farmer of July 5 | 


not sold on 


May I simply say 


which read, “I am yet 
sodium chlorate.” 
this, that experiments which I have 
conducted with several chemicals, in- 
cluding sodium chlorate, prove to me 
the advisability, under certain condi- 
tions, of using chemicals as weed kill- 
ers. 

More than forty years ago when I 
was investigating the root rot of cot- 
ton, I did some experiments with sev- 
eral fertilizer chemicals to destroy the 
root rot of cotton. Some of the mate- 
rials which I used were effective in 


killing weeds. Then I made extensive 


experiments in 1907 and 1908, and pub- | 


lished notes on the eradication of 


weeds, based on experiments I made 
in 1907 and 1908. 
phate, iron sulphate, sodium nitrate, 
sodium chlorate, sulphurie acid, for- 
maldehyde, slaked lime and sodium 
arsenate. Most of the experiments 
were made with iron sulphate, largely 
to destroy mustard and dandelions. I 
found that the latter was quite effec- 
tive 
small ragweed, mustard, dandelions, 
velvet weed and sow thistle, providing 
the conditions were right. In other 
words, it was necessary to spray in 
the afternoon so that the material 
might be absorbed during the night, 
when the dew was on the plant. 
course, this material cannot be used 
to any extent in corn or clover fields 
for the reason that the material also 
kills these plants.. But it can be used 


effectively in oat and wheat fields as | 


it is noninjurious to these plants. In 
an experiment which I conducted on 
my lawn, 90 per cent of the dandelions 
were killed with several applications, 
and when applied frequently enough, 
all of the plants succumbed. I found 
that the iron sulphate in the same pro- 
portion (100 pounds to a barrel of 
water) will kill small ragweed also. 
Now as to the sodium chlorate—ex- 
periments were also conducted with 
Cahada thistle, quack grass, European 
morning glory, burdock, and plantain. 
The spray was very effective for Euro- 
pean morning glory—every plant was 
killed with a single application. In- 
cidentally, also, I killed a number of 
evergreens, like arborvitae, in the 
vicinity. Every root of quack grass 
was also destroyed. The proportion I 
used was one pound of sodium chlo- 
rate to a gallon of water, using one 
gallon of the solution to each square 
rod of ground. It was also effective 
for Canada thistle, when applied to 
young plants. I do not recommend 
spraying plants that are two or three 
feet tall, but when young, the applica- 
tion should be made with a knapsack 
sprayer, sprinkling can or oil can. 
Different species of plants 
differently with sodium chlorate. 
instance, it was not so effective as 
iron sulphate in destroying dandelions. 
In general, I may say that where 
there is a small patch of Canada 
thistle or quack grass on a farm, it 
would pay to use sodium chlorate, 
bearing in mind that the material is 
inflammable and that care should be 
used. But I do not recommend it for 
use on large areas of the weeds. 
Sodium arsenate and arsenite have 
both been used, but I do not advocate 
its use because of its toxic properties. 
Sodium chlorate is only slightly toxic. 
After all, I believe that where ex- 
tensive patches of these weeds occur, 
it is advisable to use the ordinary 
methods of cultivation and to do it 
repeatedly. I have absolutely killed 
quack grass by cultivating a single 
season. And after all, it is essential 
to cultivate the soil. 
L. H. PAMMEL. 


Iowa State College. 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


By CATHERINE TONGUE 

















torr neighbors were much interest- | 


ed in what Jule Farrell (the widow 
of the town’s bad boy) and her chil- 
dren would do with the farm they had 
bought in Dan’s old community. When 
they found that Jule intended to irri- 
gate, they laughed—all but Grandma 


Farrell, who paid to have the pump | 


installed. Anything that Dan had been 
interested in met with her hearty ap- 
proval. 

Bill Tucker, Dan’s old enemy, was 


especially discouraging about the al- | 
falfa field on the bottom land, along | 


the Platte, and he and Grandma Far- 


rell almost came to blows over a sick 
horse which the gypsies had given to | 


Bobs, one of Jule’s twins. When Tucker 


came across the fields and found Jim- | 
jams, the oldest son, trying to break | 
the heifer, Star, to work, he laughed | 


jeeringly, and asked what they were 
expecting the heifer to pull 


restored, but a wabbly black colt. “I'll 
be gol-darned,” said Bill. “Who would 
have thought it! Ye got two of ’em— 





CHAPTER V. 
HE LUCK was a beauty, with large, 
soft brown eyes, fawn-like in their 


Mammy was the first 


gentleness, a long, heavy tail and 
mane, a beautifully rounded body, and 
slender, graceful legs. 

Jule’s conscience twitted her. She 
wondered if it were right to compel 
this lovely creature to work with the 
heifer, and if constant association with 
the heifer might not cause the quick, 


graceful step of The Luck to become | 


sluggish, in time to become cow-like 
in body and action. 
The more she thought of this, the 


stronger became her conviction that | 
The Luck should be matched up with | 
She began te | 
look around for a reasonable bargain— | 


one of her own kind. 


a beautiful male, young, and in color 
very similar to the dapple gray. 
would make a splendid team. She had 
found him ona farm. The farm, live- 
stock and machinery were to be sold 


at auction to satisfy a mortgage that | 
| Wait. 


the owner owed the bank. 

If only the sale could be held off 
until she had harvested the wheat, but 
people couldn’t wait her pleasure. In 
two weeks, the sale was to be pulled off 
and she had no money to buy. 

Jimjams and Bobs were at the plow, 
Jimjams driving Snooky and Snooks; 
Bobs, the Gray and Star. They were 
preparing the ground for the oats. Al- 
tho the greater number disked the land 
for oats, Jule thought plowing the bet- 
ter way for irrigation. Plowed ground, 
so she thought, drank the water more 
easily and held the moisture longer. 
Another year she might try disking. 





with. | 
Grandma Farrell led him to the barn, | 
where he saw not only the sick horse | 





They | 





At first, The Luck gave considerable 
trouble. She neighed unceasingly for 
Blacky, shut in the barn. They right- 
ed this by bringing her from the field 


between meals to let the colt feed. This | 


arrangement proved satisfactory to The 
Luck. She gave no further trouble. 
One Saturday night, they all went to 
the movies. It was their first public 
amusement since coming to the farm. 
The twins were picture fans. Jimjams 


kiddies, so he said. 
they lived in the city. Jule accompa- 
nied them. 

She instructed them to always look 
for the good in pictures. They made 
a game of it. The one naming the 
most good points in the picture re- 
ceived a nickel, or sometimes a dish of 
ice cream. 

Jule believed that one would find 
what he was looking for. She was de- 
termined that her kiddies should look 
for the good in life. In this way, she 
thought to keep their minds clean and 
sweet. Strange, the inconsistency of 
things! In spite of his training, Bobs 
loved nothing better than a fight on 
the screen. And Babs liked fights be- 
cause Bobs liked them. 

They were always to be seen on the 
front seat, their eyes on the screen, 





negro to come to Wait 


watching a fight and never missing a 
movement of the actors. At home, after 
the show, they would go thru it all, 
showing their mother and Jimjams 
how it was done. 

This was a problem to Jule. She 
didn’t know how to handle the situa- 
tion. She supposed it to be some per- 
version of the human mind, and, not 
knowing the cure, wisely said nothing 


| about it. 


T WAS a snappy half-mile walk to 
the picture house. Of course, mam- 
my was there, too. She was as much 
a part of the family as anyone. Mammy 
was the real thing that night. Black 
and shiny, her eyes rolled, and her 
grin showed the white teeth behind 
the thick lips, contrasting strangely 
with the black face. 
She was the first negro to come to 
The place where Jule sat with 
the family was the center of interest. 


The children were afraid of mammy | 
and cringed when she looked their way 
To 


—smiling and showing her teeth. 
the men and women, mostly of the 
younger set, Jule was the point of in- 
terest. She was wonderfully pretty, 
and, withal, there was a certain charm 
and sweetness about her that attracted 
others. 

Some of the older ones who remem- 
bered Dan remarked about the like- 
ness of Bobs to his father. When they 
left the theater, people gathered in 
knots on the (Continued on page 17) 


| the country. 





Institute of Cooperation 
Meets in August 


The American Institute of Coopera. 
tion will hold its annual meeting at 
Baton Rouge, La., in connection with 
the Louisiana State University, from 
July 29 to August 24. This will be the 
fifth summer session of the institute, 
which is held annually in connection 
with one of the great universities of 
The meeting this year 
will have special interest. because of 
the passage of legislation in congress 


| which aims to bring about cooperation 
| as a method of solving the problems 


of agriculture. The list of names op 
the program of the institute includes 


| the outstanding authorities on cooper. 


always went along to look after the | ation in the United States. 


That was when | 


It will be 
attended by men and women interest. 
ed in the cooperative movement, from 
the United States and from other 
countries in Europe, Asia and Latin 
America. 

The institute is open to everyone 


' interested in agricultural cooperation. 


The general sessions are attended by 
managers and officials of cooperative 
associations, research workers, teach- 
ers and students of cooperation, coun- 
ty agents, vocational teachers, and 
others interested. 

Following are some of the speakers 
of the sessions of the institute: C. 0, 


Moser, Dallas, Tex., chairman of the, 


institute and president of the Ameri. 
can Cotton Growers’ Exchange; B. W. 


Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C., chairman 
board of trustees, American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange; D. G. Hill, Jr, 


Dallas, Tex., secretary American Cot- 
ton Growers’ Exchange; C. B. Denman, 
Farmington, Mo., president National 
Livestock Producers’ Association; J. 
D. Harper, Chicago, Ill., director of in- 
formation National Livestock Produe- 
ers’ Association, and editor National 
Livestock Producer; Chris L. Chris- 


| tensen, Washington, D. C., in charge 


of division of cooperative marketing, 


| U. S. Department of Agriculture; J. E. 


Wells, Jr., Washington, D. C., division 
of cooperative marketing, U. S. De. 
partment of Agriculture; Dr. C. W. 
Warburton, D. C., director of exten- 


| sion, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
' James S. Hatchcock, Washington, D. 


C., division of cooperative marketing, 
U. S. Department. of Agriculture: Nils 
A. Olsen, Washington, D. C., bureau of 
agricultural economics, U. S. Depart: 
ment of Agriculture; P. L. Betts, Chi- 
cago, Ill., president and general man- 
ager, Chicago Equity Union Exchange; 
F. L. Corniea, Plymouth, Wis., general 
manager National Cheese Producers’ 
Federation; John Brandt, Litchfield, 
Minn., president Land O'Lakes Cream: 
eries, Inc.; Dave Thompson, Chicago, 
Ill., farm program director, station 


| 
| WLS; E. V. Maltby, Chicago, Il., man- 


ager Rural Grain Company; C. ©. 
Mast, Quincy, Ill. manager Adams 
County Shippers’ Association; M. §. 
Winder, Chicago, IIl., executive sec 
retary American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; C. E. Huff, Salina, Kan., presi- 
dent Farmers’ Educational and Coop 
erative Union of America; Ernest R. 
Downie, Wichita, Kan., general mana- 
ger Kanses Cooperative Wheat Mar- 
keting Association; Howard A. Cow 
den, Kansas City, Mo., president Un- 
ion Oil Company (cooperative); J. J. 
Knight, Kansas City, Mo., general 
manager Equity Union Grain Com 
pany. 


Record in New Car 
Registrations 


Figures given out by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
show that new passenger cars regi* 
tered in April amounted to 481,896, and 
the total sales of American cars i 
foreign countries for the same month 
were 96,075, both of these being neW 
high marks for all time. Their com 
bined total was 577,971, while the te 
tal production of passenger cars if 
the United States in April was 573,071. 
This shows that in April, sales exceed 
ed production by a slender margin. 
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five years ago and annually ever since. 






any chance that offers easy money. 
ine times out of ten it’s a graft, just 
4s this‘estate has proved to be. Again 
we say, investigate before you invest. 
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As a Chicken Thief He 
Was a Poor Runner 


It was the day after Memorial day 
when Tom Anderson, colored Des 
Moines chicken enthusiast, was picked 
up by Detectives Welsh and Clarkson 
with a sack of chickens, in East Des 
Moines. Funny, too, for Anderson had 
taken the heads off the chickens and 








was probably thinking of the fricassee 
that would soon be cooking. 
Anderson, however, didn’t appre- 
ciate the delay in his repast and when 
the detectives took him over to the 
city jail Tom wasn’t happy. So he de- 
cided not to stay there and when an 

















Tom Anderson, in for five years. 


opportunity came he jumped up, made | 


adash for the door and down the street 
he fled. Charley Cross, Des Moines 
copper, was looking at the nine be- 
headed chickens when he saw the 
black flash going out the door. Guns 
came into action, so did several cops 
and after a brief but snappy chase, 
Anderson was captured. This time the 
cops stood by until their game was 
stowed in the jail. 
Anvway, Anderson, 
before the judge, admitted he took the 
nine chickens from J. R. Branner, liv- 
ing near Des Moines. The detectives 


went out and hunted up the chickens’ | 


heads, and they fitted the hens in the 
sack. So Anderson took his medicine, 
five vears at Fort Madison. 

Since Branner is a Service Bureau 
member, the Des Moines detectives 
collected a Wallaces’ Farmer reward. 


Drake Estate Still Good 
Copy, That's All 


For the past five years Wallaces’ 
Farmer has been printing warnings | 
regarding the folly of placing money | 
in the “Drake estate.” A number of 
our members have heeded this warn- 


ing and others have told us we would 
see, 


We hope every one has been read- 
ing of the efforts put forth by state of- 
ficials of Iowa, Minnesota and South 
Dakota recently to attempt to put this 
hotorious swindle out of business. 
We hope they succeed and we hope 
our members are not holding the bag 
along with the gang of victims the 
newspaper reports tell about. The 
Drake estate has been one of the big- 
gest swindles ever operated in Iowa 
and we are glad we had the nerve, 
based on facts, of course, to expose it 


It’s always a good idea to look into 





Harvest Your Fodder CropOn Time | 


| with McCormick-Deering Equipment and Power 


tical types. 


McCormick-Deering dealer. 





when he came | 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
Ensilage Cutters 


Be sure to see the new, perfected 
No. 12 Ensilage Cutter. No gears to 
change .. . length of cut controlled 


by a shift lever. 


Many other features. 


McCORMICK - DEERING 
Corn Binders 


McCormick-Deering Corn Binders 


are available in horizontal and ver- 
Famous for depend- 
ability, durability, for fast, sure 
cutting, and good binding. Choose 
your machine at the store of the 





Automobile-type 
transmission with enclosed gears. 
Reinforced, boiler-plate flywheel. 
Shaft revolves in ball-bearings. 


of moisture. 


request. 





606 S. Michigan Ave. 


Avoid Silage Mold, Decay, Spoilage, 
and Over-Acidity Caused by 
Cutting at the Wrong Time 


eae AUTHORITY says, “The proper time to cut 
corn for ensilage is when it shows the first 
signs of ripening ... when the husks begin to turn 
yellow at the ends and the kernels are entirely past 
the milk stage, glazed and dented.” 


If inadequate equipment compels you to begin 
cutting earlier than this stage, you lose palatability 
and nutriment, and the chances for over-acidity and 
decay increase. On the other hand, a delayed or 
slow harvest permits the crop to dry out, thereby 
increasing the danger of silage mold due to lack 


The short allotment of time favorable to making 
ensilage calls for a fast-working, dependable McCor- 
mick-Deering Corn Binder working in the field in 
advance of a McCormick-Deering Ensilage Cutter. 
The McCormick-Deering dealer in your town will 
tell you all about these machines and the tractors 
that go with them. Complete information sent on 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(Uncorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 








U. S. Chlorine Gas Co. 
Can’t Be Found 


Several members have written us re- 


garding dealings they have had with 
agents representing the United States 


| Chlorine Gas Company of Des Moines. 


They say they bought a bottle of this 
product for $2 with the understand- 


ing the dope would kill rats or the 


money would be refunded. One mem- 
ber sent us a bottle of the stuff and 
if there was ever any gas in the con- 
coction we couldn’t smell it. The label 


on the bottle gives the information 
that this stuff will do the business of 
killing rats or the cash will be re- 
funded. However, the address given, 
901 Capitol Hill, Des Moines, is mis- 
leading. We asked the postal depart- 
ment to take a letter there and they 
advise us there is no such place. 

So we presume this is just another 
fake product being sold by irrespon- 
sible agents who want the $2 and do 
not care what happens after they get 
it. If agents for this rat killer call 
better beware as it looks like a good 
chance to lose $2. 


Anyone knowing | 
the address of this firm—that is, the | 





true 
this department by advising us. 


Carbon Monocide A gents 
Loose Again 


We are advised that the Carbon 


| 
address—will confer a favor on | 


| ceived 


Monocide Company of Des Moines is | 


busy spraying henhouses in Iowa and 
promising all sorts of things to users 
of their dope. We also understand 
that the sprayer, a Mr. Heflin, 
been telling folks Wallaces’ Farmer 
had been given to understand they 
had better quit talking about him or 
there would be dire results. We 
hasten to. correct that statement. 

The Carbon Monocide Company, as 
far as we know, has never made good 
on its guarantees and the only thing 
we know they really do is to put a 
lot of cheap spray on a farmers hen- 


has 


house, charge him a dollar a gallon for | 


it and let him worry after that. The 
Carbon Monocide Company is a hard 
one to locate and even tho they guar- 
antee their work they fail to back up 
the guarantees. Why be a sucker and 
let Heflin trim you at a $1 per gallon 
just because he says he has the best 
spray ever? 











Gurney Seed Co. in Bad 


All spring this department has re- 
numerous complaints against 
the Gurney Seed and Nursery Com- 
pany of Yankton, S. D. Principally 
thru radio promises, some farmers 
have purchased seeds supposed to be 
all right and afterwards much trouble 
has resulted. Some folks failed to get 
their goods and altho we have been in 
touch with the Gurney concern, we 
fail to get any satisfaction from them. 

Recently we have been advised by 
the American Seed Trade Association 
that the Gurney Seed and Nursery 
Company has been expelled from mem- 
bership in that organization because 
of unfair practices in selling bargain 
seeds. Farmers who want seeds of 
known quality had better investigate 
the firm behind the promises, whether 
they come via air mail or thru agents. 








Reapportionment 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Don’t worry about Iowa or any other 
farm state losing congressmen in the 
reapportionment. We'd be better off 
if we lost all of them. 
GROVER ARBEITER. 
Moody County, Illinois. 
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HICKENS, gardening and canning! 
Could there be a busier combina- 
tion for the farm women during the 
hot summer weather? “Busy” and 
“hot” seem to be the two adjectives 
that attach themselves to these hot. 
summer months. They are the two 
words that we must consider in plan- 
ping our daily menu. 

“If I just didn’t have to cook,” sighs 
the busy mother, “then I wouldn’t 
mind the extra summer work!” It 
does take a lot of special planning to 
arrange for the out-of-doors work 
along with the inside meal planning. 
Sometimes I wonder if perhaps the 
busy housewife isn’t just a little bit. 
negligent of the summer meals—if 
perhaps she doesn’t become so 
swamped with out-of-door activities 
that feeding the family seems a minor 
problem. 

The daily food requirement can be 
supplied and still leave ample room 
for the clever cook to exercise her 
own originality and ingenuity. Don’t 
omit the milk from the daily diet—one 
pint for each adult, a quart for each 
child a day. It’s a simple thing to 
serve at least two vegetables during 
the day and both of them can easily be 
fresh when we've a garden at our 
command. I think sometimes we are 
prone to omit the two fruit servings, 
but during the fresh fruit season this 
should be a simple matter. Usually 
everyone serves’ more cereal than is 
One meat serving is suffi- 
cient under ordinary conditions. If 
possible, always serve at least one 
egg per person per day. Dr. Amy Dan- 
fels, of Iowa City, says that even with 
eggs as high as 5 cents apiece we 
should be able to afford them in this 
land of one car to every four persons. 

I’m giving you three suggestive hot 
weather menus. Substitutions may be 
made in any or all of them. The three 
things that we want to keep in mind 
during our meal planning for the sum- 
mer is: planning the menu so that it 
can be prepared with the least possi- 
ble time, planning it so that it is ap- 
petizing, and planning it to meet the 
daily food requirements—both for chil- 
dren and for adults. 


Menu No. 1 
Jellied ham loaf 
New potatoes and creamed peas 
Sliced tomato salad 
with French dressing 
Chilled caramel custard 


necessary. 


Ordinarily for the main meal of the 
day, I do like a hot meat dish, but 
one of the best hot-weather cold meat 
dishes that I know of is this jellied- 
ham loaf. ‘The recipe requires: 


2 tablespoons gelatine 

2 cups of ground ham 

1, cup of horseradish 

144 cups of water 

% cup of finely chopped celery 


Sometimes I find that salmon or 
tuna fish substitute nicely for the ham. 
If I use fish in the jellied loaf, then I 
usually use cooked peas and a little 
raw grated carrot. Of course, that 
would necessitate changing the menu. 

One does not usually think of toma- 
toes as being a fruit. Still when one 
serves fresh tomatoes, sliced, it is bet- 
ter to serve a dessert that. does not 
have a tendency to repeat the fruit 
flavors. 

Chilled caramel custard is delicious 
served with or without wafers. Put 
one-half a cup of sugar in a spider 
on the stove and stir it constantly un- 
til it melts and becomes a light brown 


syrup. Scald four cups of milk in a 
double boiler. Add one cup of this 
milk, very gradually, to the sugar, 


being careful that the milk does not 

















Add the rest of 
Beat five eggs slightly and 
add the syrup and milk to the eggs. 


bubble up and over. 
the milk. 


Salt and flavor to suit the taste. Bake 
in individual serving cups in a flat 
pan of water for twenty minutes or 
until the custard is firm. Chill and 
serve. 

A careful study of this suggested 
menu will show that with a little ex- 
tra work and planning during the 
breakfast dishwashing period, this 
menu would be ready to serve at noon 
with only the preparation of the, peas, 
the potatoes and the sliced tomatoes 
left to do. If you have no refrigerator 
it is advisable to make the meat loaf 
very early in the morning or even the 
evening before. Of course, the suc- 
cess of-this menu depends a great deal 
upon the cook’s ability to serve the 
chilled dishes chilled, and the hot veg- 
etables piping hot. Even the toma- 
toes should be kept in the refrigerator 
until time to serve. If you have no 
refrigerator, leave the tomatoes in 
cold water thirty minutes before serv- 
ing. 

Menu No. 2 
New corn in bacon nests 
Chilled cabbage slaw 
Creamed new potatoes 
Iced cocoa Raspberry whip 


If one grows tired of serving new 
corn on the cob or creamed, try these 
delicious “corn in bacon nests.” For 
every cup of corn add one beaten egg 
and one-third cup of milk. Season 
with butter, salt and pepper. Slice the 
bacon thin and partially fry it. Place 
a ring of bacon in each muffin pan and 
fill the ring with the corn, milk and 
egg mixture. Bake in the oven rather 
slowly until the 


and wrap in a damp cloth and place 
in the ice box or in a cool place until 
you are ready to prepare your slaw. 
Every housewife has her own method 
of preparing cabbage slaw. I like a bit 
of pineapple and peanuts combined 
with the slaw and mixed with a cold 
French dressing... Sometimes, how- 
ever, we do not happen to have the 
pineapple or the peanuts. Try mixing 
half and half cold shredded carrots 
with the cabbage or even apples or 
célery. The flavors combine nicely. 
The secret of successful cold slaw lies 
in keeping it absolutely chilled, or else 
in serving it with a hot salad dressing. 
With the suggested dinner menu, we 
would want to keep this cabbage slaw 
cold. 

In making the raspberry whip, any 
fresh fruit may be used. However, 
the raspberry whip is delicious. The 
recipe calls for: 


2 tablespoons granulated gelatine 

144 cup of cold water 

% cup of boiling water 

1 cup of sugar 

1 cup of fruit juice and raspberry 

pulp 

3 tablespoons of lemon juice 

Whites of three eggs 

1 cup of whipped cream 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water, 
then dissolve by adding the boiling 
water. Add the sugar, cool, and then 
add the lemon juice and the raspberry 
pulp. Cool. and when slightly set, 
whip the gelatine mixture until frothy, 
then add the well beaten egg whites. 
It is not necessary to add the cup of 
whipped cream, tho it does make a 
richer and more delicious dessert. 
Turn the mixture into a mold—individ- 
ual molds if you desire—and chill. 
I’ve suggested with this menu that 

you use 
eocoa for a drink. 





egg sets and until 
the corn is thoro- 
ly cooked. 

The one fresh 
cold vegetable on 
the dinner menu 
is the chilled cab- 
bage slaw. Be 
very careful to 
use a head of cab- 
bage that has 
been brought in 
during the early 
morning ‘so that 
the heat of the 
sun does not 
leave it warm 
and rather wilted. 
Freshen by plac- 
ing in a pan of 
cold water for 
thirty minutes 
during the morn- 
ing, then remove 








.. .cAsCenus... 


Jellied Ham Loaf 
New Potatoes and 
Creamed Peas 
Sliced Tomato Salad with 
French Dressing 
Chilled Caramel Custard 


New Corn in Bacon Nests 
Chilled Cabbage Slaw 
Creamed New Potatoes 

Iced Cocoa 
Raspberry Whip 


Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
String Beans with 


€arrot Salad 
Fresh Baked Apples 


It is so easy to 
make and it is a 
change from the 
everyday glass of 
milk that-the chil- 
dren are apt to 
grow tired of. To 
make the chilled 
cocoa, allow a 
teaspoon of cocoa 
and a tablespoon 
of sugar for every 
glass of milk. Boil 
the sugar and the 
cocoa mixed with 
water, until you 
have a rich, thick 
syrup. Cool and 
add to the chilled 


Ill milk and serve. I 


find that it’s a 
simple matter to 


kee chocolate 
New Potatoes ° 











chilled - 


syrup on the pantry shelves and then 
whenever I want cocoa milk, I mix 
the syrup with cold milk and have gq 
delicious drink. 

If the housewife is especially busy 
and wants to work late in the gar. 
den, this menu can be started in the 
morning and then finished in that last 
“before dinner hour.” If she desires, 
fresh berries and cream may be sub. 
stituted for the berry whip, but be 
sure that you keep them nice and 
cold and that you serve everything 
fresh from the icebox, or hot from the 
stove. 

Menu No. 3 

Menu No. 3 could also be called the 
“hurry-up” menu. It’s nice to fall back 
on when you are in a big hurry and 
do not want to take a lot of time to 
prepare._a meal. I know we so often 
feel that way and it is hard to decide 
just how often we should use a “hurry. 
up” menu. It’s the thing we really 
need to guard against these hot days, 


Baked stuffed tomatoes 
String beans combined with new 
potatoes 


Carrot salad Fresh baked apples 


The baked stuffed tomatoes are so 
good that I’m sure that you will want 
to make two apiece for the members 
of the family. I’m not sure that | 
would, tho. 

Scoop out the center of the tomato 
and fill with a mixture of ground 
meat. This is the place to use the 
canned meat that you have on your 
shelves. You may either use sausage 
or a jar of canned beef and grind it. 
To every cup of ground meat add one 
half cup of bread crumbs, one-half cup 
of milk and one egg. If you have 
some fresh vegetables in the house 
such as a bit of cabbage, celery or 
Taw carrot, grate some of this and ak 
low about two tablespoons to each cup 
of meat. Fill the hollowed tomato 
with the meat. mixture and bake ina 
medium oven until the tomato is done 
and the meat brown. Of course, the 
meat will have been cooked before s0 
that when the tomato is done the 
meat will be cooked thru and ready to 
serve. These may be prepared easily 
during the last hour before noon. 

String beans and potatoes combined 
are rather unusual and are delicious 
together. It doesn’t require quite as 
many beans or quite as many potatoes 
as we would serve in separate dishes, 
and combining the potatoes and the 
beans gives a delicious flavor to each 
If you have a bit of bacon, add this to 
the combination. Season by adding 
tablespoon of butter and cream if yot 
desire. 

For the chilled salad, serve shred 
ded carrot and shredded cabbage, ha 
and half. For the dessert, serve fres 
baked apples. Once the apple seasoll 
opens, plan to have apples every da 
in the menu, either as sauce or in th 
salad. 

Remember that one of the eas 
ways to get milk in the diet is to serv 
it as home-made ice cream during th 
summer. It may take a little extr 
time, but yet it is a delicious, pleasing 
dessert and one the whole family wil 
enjoy. 

There is nothing unusual in any 0 
these suggested menus. The thi 
that I have tried to keep in mind i 
that we do not want to spend a lot ¢ 
time cooking thru the summer day§ 
yet we do want to serve things cris 
and chilled and in an appetizing m4 
ner. 

(Editor’s note: If you have som 
hot weather recipes that you think 0 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers should hav 
won’t you send them in so that 
may print them in Cookery Corner? 
E. B.) 
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“A Man-Tells Us How” 


OR a number of years my husband 

went about the country using his 
tractor for running a threshing ma- 
chine, corn cutter and the like. He 
gave me some “inside information” 
about feeding a gang of hungry men. 

“Have plenty of substantial things,” 
ne said. “And have a variety at each 
meal; baked beans are all right if you 
like them, but have potatoes also at 
the same meal for those who do not 
like beans. Some men tire of beans 
when they get them twice a day for 
weeks and some never do. 

“If you can have fresh meat it is a 
treat. So many women must depend 
upon chicken and canned or salted 
meat at this season. These are good, 
put the fresh beef or pork makes a 
welcome change, so have it if you 
conveniently can. 

“An appearance of abundance goes a 
long way. When things look ‘skimpy’ 
the men are dissatisfied even tho they 
really had enough to eat. Vegetables 
seem to help in this respect. I’ve 
noticed that a big platter of sliced 
tomatoes is usually popular. So are 
cucumbers cut in quarters lengthwise 
and eaten with salt. Corn on the cob 
is relished and so are fresh pickled 
beets if they are not too sour. Cab- 
bage salad is another favorite. 

“A hot baked dish is great for sup- 
per in addition to potatoes and beans; 
tomatoes fixed with rice or cracker 
crumbs, macaroni and cheese, corn 
pudding—something of that sort. 

“Another thing that is always 
cleaned up is a plate of hot bread, 
such as Johnny cake, steamed brown 
bread or muffins. 

“The two favorite desserts seem to 
be pie and ice cream. At supper serve 
some sort of milk pudding and have it 
really cold; rice or tapioca pudding is 
good. 

“Have fresh fruit as often as you 
can no matter what else you have 
planned. New apple sauce just hits 
the spot on a hot night after a hard 
day’s work. 

“Cottage cheese is a general favor- 
ite. A good glass of cold milk is re- 
lished by many men. And have plenty 
of good gravy—this is just as impor- 
tant as the meat. Don’t be afraid to 
put on the left-overs—in addition, you 
know, to your regular meal. Just. put 
all the extra pieces of cake and pie on 
a plate and set it on; if there is 2 
small dishful of baked tomatoes or 
beans or some cold corn bread, put it 
on the table. There is almost always 
someone who likes each of these 
things and when used in this way 
there will be no feeling that you are 
trying to short ration them—dquite the 
reverse. 

“Another thing, don’t try to work 
off any family prefereuces on a gang 
of men. Whatever you think of tea as 
a beverage, have plenty of good green 
tea because that is almost universally 
liked and black tea is not enjoyed by 
everyone. Have good coffee, not cof- 
fee substitute. You may think pie 
next thing to poison, but pie is the 
dessert dearest to men’s hearts, so 
give it to ’em and let them take their 
Own chances! 

“And don’t forget. this—have your 
meal ready the minute that the men 
are in, if you possibly can do so. Fam- 
ished men do not relish waiting for 
their dinner. Have things ready to 
dish up as soon as the machine stops.” 

These ideas have helped me great- 
ly in preparing satisfying meals for 
large groups of hungry workers. Per- 
haps they will be helpful to other 
women with the same problems to 
face.—A, M..A. 








|= first consideration in choosing 
children’s clothes for summer is 
the comfort of the child rather than 
Style and fashion. Clothes should be 
loose enough for active play and for 
growth. Tight clothing may interfere 
with circulation, breathing, or diges- 
tion; or it may cause round shoulders, 
foot troubles, or nervousness. Since 
Play helps children to develop strong, 
healthy bodies, all clothes should be 


- planned toward this end. 


Mothers 
should be sure that shoes are wide 
and long enough, and that they are 
discarded as soon as they become 
short and uncomfortable. Round elas- 
tics or bands tight enough to restrict 
circulation are harmful. 

In warm weather, cotton garments 
which allow sunlight to reach the skin 
directly are recommended for children 
of every age. 





LOWERS on the dining table, flow- 
ers in the house! What loveliness 

on the inside! This is one way of 
capturing and enjoying garden beau- 
ty during the busy hours when one 
must clean and scrub and cook and 
sew. Cut the blossoms early in the 
morning when the dew is on the grass 
and on the petals, sparkling like rare 
jewels. Keep the blooms in fresh wa- 
ter, changing it daily. Discard faded 
and smelly bouquets in favor of fresh 
ones. Cutting carefully (preferably 
with a knife, never breaking or tearing 
the flowers off), will not hurt your 
plants. Indeed, just watch how they 
redouble their efforts to give you joy. 





Remove fruit stains while they are 
fresh or they may not come out at all. 
Boiling water poured over the fresh 
stain makes it disappear. 





Fashion Department 
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2541 , 
STYLES FOR SUMMER DAYS 


Our style service this week brings to 4 


you two smart summer frocks and a play 
suit for the child. No. 2717 is a tailored 
frock for a plain silk fabric and may be 
used for street and tailored wear. The 
blouse has fullness added to the front 
thru the smart jabot tie, and the line is 
repeated in the full bow at the hip line. 
The sleeve is fitted in with the saddle 
shoulder line and fullness is added to the 
blouse at this line. It is an unusually well 
fitting model and the line of the frock is 
designed for both stout or slender types, 
The dress may be made up in size thirty- 
six, with three and seven-eighths yards of 
forty-inch material. 

For the cool afternoon dress, Style No. 
2541 is unusually lovely. The dress may be 
made of some of the sheer summer fabrics 
of silk or cotton. A printed voile would 
be very attractive made up from this de- 
sign. The hem line may be uneven, with 
an interesting dip to the front, or it may 
be made plain. 

Styles No. 2541 and No. 2717 are de- 
signed in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36, in 
Style No. 2541, requires three and seven- 
eighths yards of forty-inch material, with 
three-eighths yard of contrasting ma- 
terial. 

Any mother would be interested in the 
little play suit shown in Design No. 3483. 
Since it has become so important for the 
children to have their sun baths, every 
small child should have her own set of 
sun suits. This little suit is designed for 


sizes 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5-year-old children, with 
Size 4 requiring one and three-fourths 
yards of forty-inch material and five 
yards of binding. 
sun suit, 
used, 


Be sure, in making the 
that unshrinkable material is 
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HE art of “spicing” is en- 

hanced by the choice of 
pure, selected spices. Insist 
on Tone’s and you'll be 
convinced there is a 
big difference in flavor. 
































Eppley Hotels 
IN IOWA 
IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Hotel Chieftain 


IN MARSHALLTOWN 
Hotel Tallcorn 


! IN CEDAR RAPIDS 
Hotel Montrose 


IN SIOUX CITY 
Hotel Martin 


_ ye 
10% Discount 


Present this advertisement 
within 90 days and receive 
above allowance on your 
room account. 


uly 19, 1929. 
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....and the Hotel Alexandria 
in Los Angeles 





Rates $2 to #3 Per Day? 





Enjoy Eppley Hospitality 

















All Rooms with Bath 











a Cy 


The Popgsun Hunter— 


gets lots of noise but no results. He hardly expects to bring 
home any game, 





In advertising—if you really want to reach the farm 
folks of Iowa, and want results, not noise, use Wallaces’ 
Farmer—your own farm paper. 


Your ad will go into 128,000 farm homes each week, at 
the very low cost of 10 cents a word. Advertise in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer—your neighbors do. 
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quities X:10-1), boys probably from they also pray “concerning thi 
fifteen to seventeen years of age. | secret,” that they might not perig) - 
They were given Chaldean names, and | with the other wise men of Babylon, &° 

ur a at he OO esson started in on a three years’ course of The prayer was answered and th i 
— : study, with a view to fitting them for | dream was revealed to Daniel in th \ 
By HENRY WALLACE service in the Chaldean government | night. At his request, he was broughy \ 
| ani 9.7 j , j y x » 
Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School | (Daniel, 1:3 7). This brought up at ] before the king. He told Nebuc had. > 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with sucn slight cnanges a8 may occa- once the question of clean and unclean | nezzar that neither his wise men no; ee 
es ee food (Daniel, 1:5), and, although not | his magicians could tell the king his —™ 
Each iseue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- specifically mentioned, the question dream, but that God had made they & 





duced by any other paper until special written permission bas been obtained. 














Daniel 


(Notes on the Sabbath 
son for July 28, 1929. Daniel, 


School Les- 
1:1-21; 


for lifting the water. These were 
said to have been built by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to remind his foreign queen 
of the forests of her native country. 


of eating meats offered to idols, for 
the “king’s meat’ mentioned in the 
fifth verse, may be translated either 
“the food of the father,’ that is, the 
king, or “the food of the idol’; the 
same question that Paul had to deal 
with in his epistle to the Corinthians. 


| 


known to him, that he might make 
it known to the king. He gave 


| God the entire credit for whatever Wig. 


dom and knowledge had come to hin 
As a reward, the king made Danie 
very great, and his three friends wer 
appointed to high places in the king. 


2:13-19; 4:19; 7:28: 8:15-18; 9:20-23; (We suspect, however, that it was a 
10:1-19; 12:9. Printed Daniel, 1:1-4; built to enable the king to have a Daniel was the leader of the four, and dom. 


19, 20; 2:17-24.) 

“In the third year of the reign of 
Jehoikim king of Judah came Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of Baylon unto Jeru- 
salem, and besieged it. (2) And the 
Lord gave Jehoikim king of Judah into 


pleasure garden high enough to be out 
of the way of mosquitoes.) The great- 
est of all the buildings, however, was 
the temple of Bel, from which came 
the name Babylon, or the’ gate of 
God or of Bel. Its base was a square 
of two hundred yards and narrowing 





held in so great reverence afterwards 
by the Jews that they refused to use 
his Chaldean name, Belteshazzer. 
Daniel had won the favor of the 
steward who had charge of the dietary 
of the young princes, and requested 
that they might be excused from eat- 





In this lesson Daniel appears as ap 
able, or, as the English would say, 
clever, modest, and _ conscientious 
young man, quick to ingratiate himsel} 
in the favor of superiors, adroit with. 
out sacrificing principles, a type of 
the young men who in all ages have 








x | 


his hand, with part of the vessels of s : : é ing the meat and wine provided for | been able to “bring things to pass.” Su 
Pees paaee as it rose, after the fashion of the : : 
the house of God; and he carried them cianiihiies. daa Sh Geieeiiak t Bealetik ik the support of the students, and be’ If we read succeeding chapters in the of th 
into the land of Shinar to the house x agree feet aa “sical sie oe allowed a diet of pulse, or, as we _ book of Daniel, we shall find him tried jngs 
of his god; and he brought the vessels” - : sll : a would say, legumes, or flesh-formers. as few men ever are, and see how, com! 
j ee most conspicuous object on all that | : : 
into the treasure-house of his god. oe i : sea Perhaps it was a general name for a_ under the garb of the scholar and the spril 
3) And the king spake unto Ashpenaz ne ee ee ne | vegetable instead of a meat diet. Read- courtier, there is a man of unbending HH the 
iy ae greatest monarch that had ever ruled | . : y s é ping : 
the master of his eunuchs, that he ue ho: dhak ths, Rekere Shoes invin- ing between the lines, we can see integrity stauding four-square to every from 
should bring in certain of the chil- ; es : Ree ; quite ciearly the reason for this re- | wind that blows. ons 
dren of ‘Israel, even of the seed royal cible soca nad gone down oil the _— quest. By the use of pulse or vege- | The lesson to be drawn from this at tl 
and of the nobles; (4) youths in whom rounding Kingdoms from India to tables, the question of unclean meats | passage is not, as some would have prod 
was no blemish, but well-favored, and | Ethiopia. ‘ and meats offered to idols would not | it, the superior value of a vegetable repa 
skillful in all wisdom, and endued | We can not properly understand this — pe raised, and by excusing themselves | diet, or of peas and beans (pulse) over prod 
with knowledge, and understanding | lesson unless we view it from the from drinking wine, the temptation to any other, nor even directly the duty has 
science, and such as had ability to Standpoint of the exiles themselves, excess, so powerful with young men, of total abstinence; but the duty of off | 
stand in the king’s palace; and that 4nd learn to sympathize with that | might be put out of the way. In their~| standing inflexibly by conscientious In 
he should teach them the learning homesickness, that unutterable long- | own land, the Jews used both flesh | convictions, even in matters deemed MM diffe 
and the tongue of the Chaldeans.... ing for their native land, their religion, | and wine, but under the new condi- by most men of so little importance prov 
(19) And the king communed with 4nd their God, that breaks out in the | tions and new temptations, Daniel pro- | as food and drink. Eating meat and rebt 
them; and among them he found none ‘Songs of the captivity in the most pa- posed that they become both vegeta- | drinking wine, according to their own MM pacl 
like Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael and thetic strains ever uttered by mortal  yjans and total abstainers, for con- | customs in Judea, was one thing; but [prev 
Azariah: therefore stood they before ™an. Read Psalms 42, and note partic- | science’ sake. A ten days’ test was | eating meat ceremonially unclean, and MM pird 
the king. (20) And in every matter of Ularly that last longing look of the proposed and accepted. According to. drinking wine in a heathen city, both well 
wisdom and understanding, concern- Captives at their own land from the | Josephus, the steward prudently gave in all probability having been offered heat 
ing which the king inquired of them, _ hill Mizar (verse 6), or Psalm 137, or | the meat and wine to his own family, to idols, was an entirely different teri: 
he found them ten times better than , that ery out of the depths in Psalm | and the physical condition of the cap- | thing, and these young men stood by ven 
all the magicians and enchanters that 180, or the prayer of the afflicted in tiyes under the no doubt new and _ their convictions. The prizes for which less 
were in all his realm. Psalm 102. The captivity, or in the novel diet as compared with the Chal- | these boys were striving were very vid 
“Then Daniel went to his house, and Hebrew phrase, “the stripping bare,” | qean students, was equaled by none. | great, and worthy of their highest am- usu 
made the thing known to Hananiah, affected a complete cure of the moral | And go the novel ration was continued, | bition. The temptation to fall into sin- vall 
Mishael, and Azariah, his companions: disease of polytheism or the worship | no doubt to the profit of the thrifty | ful habits and idolatrous customs of y 
(18) that they would desire mercies of heathen gods. Not until their tem- | steward. Three years of study passed, their fellow students was powerful, MH pou 
of the God of heavén concerning this Ple was burned with fire and their | the examination preparatory to what and these boys succeeded because MM loft 
secret; that Daniel and his compan- holy places laid waste, did they realize | we would call the graduating exercises | they stood by the religion of their ser 
ions should not perish with the rest | the sin and folly of the worship of | took place, the Hebrews taking, as we | fathers, even in matters which, at af als: 
of the wise men of Babylon. (19) Then false gods that had been so fascinat- | would say, first honors easily, and | different day and under different cir- in 
was the secret revealed unto Daniel ing in the past. In their religious | three of them were appointed to promi- | cumstances, were regarded by Paul as sul 
in a vision of the night. Then Daniel thought they go back to Abraham, | nent positions in the civil service of | of no particular importance, unless the 
blessed the God of heaven. (20) Daniel their first father (Isaiah, 51:1-2), and | the mightiest kingdom then on the | they should tend to put a stumbling con 
answered him and said, Blessed be the | We hear no more in all their subse- face of the earth, while Daniel, sub- | block in the way of a weak brother. rl 
name of God for ever and for ever; | quent history of idolatry among the | sequently made a constitutional ad- | Paul would eat meat without question, the 
for wisdom and might. are his. (21) | Jewish people. The temple having | yiser of the king (Daniel, 2:49), con- | even if it had been offered to the me 
And he changeth the times and the | been destroyed and the sacrificial wor- | tinued after the downfall of Babylon | idols, provided he did not know it; but fev 
seasons; he removeth kings, and ship having been entirely broken up | yntil the reign of Cyrus, the Persian if told that it had been offered to sor 
setteth up kings; he giveth wisdom for the time being, we find Ezekiel as-  ¢onqueror. idols, or if in doing so, whether told ho’ 
unto the wise, and knowledge to them  serting individual responsibility as it In the second year of his Yeign, or not, it caused his weak brother to me 
that‘have understanding; (22) He re- had never been asserted before. (Eze- | Nebuchadnezzar had a dream which | offend, then he would neither eat flesh aic 
vealeth the deep and secret things; kiel, 35). Now that. there is no more greatly troubled him. When he awoke, | nor drink wine while the earth stood. su 
he knoweth what is in the darkness, | sacrifice, prayer assumes a position of, he knew that he had dreamed, but was This lesson from the early life of , 
and the light dwelleth with him. (23) | Much greater importance, and becomes — ynable to remember just what it was. | Daniel, viewed from this standpoint, pa 
I thank thee, and praise thee, O thou habitual and regular. There was lodged in his mind, how- can not be too earnestly impressed up- wi 
God of my fathers, who hath given me The captives were no longer rulers, ever, the conviction that the dream | on the minds of the young men of this as 
wisdom and might, and hast now made | but subjects, and many of them had some significance that he should | generation. The man who stands by 
known unto me what we desired of. slaves. Perhaps not the least of all have grasped bunt failed to do so. This | principle wins in the end, though pos- 
thee; for thou hast made known unto | their troubles was the alternative of type of revelation was exactly in ac- | sibly after severe trials, because he is 
us the king’s matter. (24) Therefore — starvation or of eating food forbidden cord with the thought of the people standing on the side of God. Two of 
Daniel went in unto Arioch, whom the | by their laws, odious and abominable | of Babylon and Persia. He called in | these trials are dealt with in succeed- 
king had appointed to destroy the | to a degree of which the Occidental | his wise men and magicians and de- | ing lessons of the quarter. % 
wise men of Babylon. He went and | mind can have but a faint conception. | manded that they tell him the ei A, 
said thus unto him: Destroy not the | Perhaps we get our. best conception | and the interpretation of it, under . : 
wise men of Babylon: bring me in be- | by reading of the bitter feeling among | penalty of death if they failed and Success In Canning : 
fore the king. and I will show unto | the native Hindoo soldiers when re- | promise of great rewards if they suc- Strawberries, raspberries, blackher- fo 
the king the interpretation.” quired by the English government to | ceeded. They replied that there was | yjes, sour cherries and red currants hi 
—- | bite off the end of cartridges greased | not a man upon earth who could inter- | may be preserved by crushing and fe 
Babylon was the oldest, and at that | with tallow (the cow with them being | pret the dream unless the king would | adding sugar. The fruit, which must ia 
time the largest and most magnificent | a sacred animal), and which led to the | first tell him the dream. The king | phe thoroly ripe and in perfect condi- in 
city the world has ever seen, or per- | terrible Sepoy rebellion. It is this fea- | was very angry and commanded that tion, is first prepared and weighed. fe 
haps ever will see. Its area was about | ture that is brought out particularly in | all the wise men of Babylon be de- | To each pound allow one and one: t} 
six times that of London at this day. | the lesson. stroyed. fourth pounds of sugar. Put the fruit T 
Its streets were broad and at right It has ever been the custom of Ori- | They sought Daniel and his com- | jn a bowl, add the sugar and mash d 
angles, like a modern city; its walls, | ental monarchs to select from their | panions that they might slay them. | with a heavy spoon until every berry 
according to Herodotus, who visited it | captives taken in war the ablest | Daniel asks why the thing is so urgent, | jg entirely crushed. Put the fruit p 
a hundred years afterwards, three | youths for education in their arts and | and is told about the king’s dream. | jn a cool place for about twenty-four D 
hundred feet high and eighty feet | sciences, and the most comely and | He has an interview with Nebuchad- | hours, stirring it occasionally. When 
broad, so that a chariot and four | graceful for service about their per- | nezzar and asks for time. Then he | gj] the sugar is dissolved, fill clean, _ 
horses could turn on their summit; | sons, the aim being to attach these | tells his three companions. Daniel be- | eold jars with the berries, seal them 
the palace of its kings seven miles in | promising young men to the laws and | lieved that there was something in and store in a cool place. f 
circumference, its hanging gardens | customs of their captors. Among those | this particular dream which so trou- es 
seventy feet high, covered with forests | selected from the nobility of Judah bled the king, and he believed that. Keep the ice compartment im the re- ; 
and flowers, four hundred feet square | were Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael and the dream and the interpretation could frigerator well filled with ice and 
at the base, supported by a series of | Azariah, ‘according to Josephus de- be arrived at thru the agency of pray- | nothing else to save foods from spoil- . 
arches within which was the power | scendants of King Zedekiah (Anti- er. So he asks his companions that ing. 
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THE POULTRY 


A Good Time to Repair 
Poultry Buildings 


Summer and fall are the best times 
of the year to fix up the poultry build- 
ings so that they will be warm and 
comfortable during the winter and 
spring when protection is needed if 
the best results are to be obtained 
from the flock. There are two reas- 
ons that make repair work advisable 
at this season: The birds are in light 
production so that the commotion of 
repairing will not greatly injure their 
production, and secondly, the flock 
has usually been reduced by selling 
off the non-producing birds. 

Insulating the poultry house with 
different types of wall board has 
proved to be a successful method of 
rebuilding. Many poultrymen line the 
back and top of the house, thereby 
preventing drafts from hitting the 
birds while they are on the roost as 


well as preventing the radiation of 
heat. Installing such insulating ma- 
terial also makes it possible for a 


ventilation system. to be installed. Un- 
less some system of ventilation is pro- 
vided, a well insulated house wil 
usually be damp, thereby lessening the 
value of the improvements. 

Many people are insulating their 
poultry houses by installing a straw 
loft. By this method the heat is con: 
served in the winter and the straw 
also aids in keeping the house cooler 
in summer. Wall board or other in- 
sulating material should be used on 
the walls unless they are already well 
constructed. 

This is also a good time to repair 
the brooder houses and other equip- 
ment. Often a skid will be loosened, a 
few boards torn loose when some per- 
son has hit a gate while moving the 
house, or some other minor repair 
may be needed. Prompt repair will 
aid in preserving the usefullness of 
such a house. 

Paint is also a necessary part of re- 
pair work. Probably no other 
will ao so much to preserve the houses 
as an occasional coat of paint. 





New Idea in Poultry 
Marketing 


A recent visit. to the Hormal Pack- 
ing Company, which is located in 
Austin, Minnesota, just across the line 
from northern lowa, reVeals that they 
have recently developed a new outlet 
for dressed poultry. They are buying 
high class, dressed poultry from dif- 
ferent dealers in northern Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, carefully clean- 
ing the same, subjecting the birds to 
federal meat inspectors and canning 
the whole chicken in a special can. 


The product is meeting with a great | 


deal of favor in the larger cities. 

The success of this packing com- 
Dany in developing a market for this 
product indicates that the public ap- 
preciates high quality poultry prod- 
ucts put up in package so that they 
may be shipped to any point and care- 
fully preserved until the housewife 
wishes to use them. Their work in- 
dicates the need of careful attention 
on the part of the producers in pro- 





factor | 











| and be late in molting. All of these 


ducing high quality poultry if satisfac- 
tory .returns are to be obtained, as 
well as the possibility of a more satis- 
factory outlet for poultry where it is 
subjected to federal inspection. 

Federal inspection on other meat 
products has proved to be a marked 
success as it encourages public con- 
fidence in the product. This has some- 
times been lacking in poultry prod- 
ucts. During the past fall and winter 
there has been considerable growth, 
largely in eastern centers, of federal 
inspection of poultry products. The 
experience of the Hormel Packing 
Company would tend to indicate that 
we can expect to see a rather rapid 
growth of federal inspection and also 
the putting up of the chicken and 
chicken products in cans so that they 
are suitable for housewives who de- 
sire to prepare them quickly and with- 
out waste. 





Now Is the Time to Cull 


Eliminating the non-layers is more 
important at this time of the year 
than at any other. Poultry keepers 
are confronted with the problem of 
supplying additional room for the 
young pullets that are rapidly increas- 
ing in size. They are also confronted 
with the fact that a large proportion 
of the hens will prove*more profitable 
if sold as soon as they quit laying, 
instead of being held over for the fall 
market. 

Culling out the non-layers is also im- 
portant from the standpoint. of dis- 
ease control. It has been definitely 
proved that the old birds are the 
principal spreaders of tuberculosis. 
“Give the old hens a ride’ has been 
chosen as a slogan for fighting avian 
tuberculosis in Nebraska. Records 
that have been kept on first and sec 
ond year production shows that. pul- 
lets are much more profitable as lay- 
ers than old hens. These facts all 
point to the value of closely culling 
the hens during the summer and early 
fall in order to eliminate all birds 
that are not needed in the breeding 
flock for the following spring. 

There are two essential questions 
that need to be answered when one is 
culling: “Is the hen laying?” “Is she 
valuable enough to pay to retain for 
breeding purposes?” 

It is comparatively easy to tell if a 
hen is laying at the time of examina- 
tion. Such hens have large, expanded 
combs as compared to the smaller 
combs on hens that are not in produc- 
tion. The pelvic bones of laying hens 
are spread apart so that two or three 
fingers may be inserted between them 
Layers will show from three to four 
fingers of space between the vent 
and the end of the keel bone while 
non-layers will be drawn up to show 
only about two fingers of space. When 
laying ceases the skin will become 
firm while in the laying hen, it is 
pliable and moist in appearance. 

Estimating the value of the hen as a 
breeder is more difficult. The first 
consideration should be her health. 
She should show a large prominent 
eye, short beak, well bleached shanks 
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crop or bowel infection. 


chance to enter the s 


RMOZONE 
Saved This Bird 


Most often when a chicken is sick, the trouble is a 
Disease germs are many in 
food, water and soil, and every break or irritation of 
the mucous membrane lining in mouth, throat, crop, 
stomach. gizzard or intestines offers these germs 2 
system. Especially the danger is 
great at this time of year from eating decayed meat, 
poisonous insects or moldy matter found on the range. 

Germozone has given remarkable results for thous- 
ands, in preventing and correcting crop and bowel disorders. 
; and helps to heal the affected membrane lining. 


Limberneck. 
Bird owned by 
H. Reim. Ash- 
land, Nebr. 
Lower picture 
shows it three 
days later, af- 
ter treatment 
with Germe- 
zone. 


It destroys germs 
When used regularly three times 


| a week in the — and with proper feed and housing, there is rarely any sick- 
| ness in the flock 


Germozone is maar and endorsed by of the 
dealers supply it. 
of the 12-0z. bottles). 


sample of Germozone 


many la 
Price: 12-0z, 75¢; 32-0z., $1.50; gal, 
Lee Way Book en Poultry and ‘Pig Troubles, revised annually, free on request, 


rgest poultry farms and Tfatcheries. Ten thousand 


(A gallon equals 11 


At dealers or prepaid. 
with 


$4.50. 


Miss. of the GIZZARD CAPSULE, 
Lee’s Lice Killer, Etc., Etc. 








Use the WF 
in web of wing. 
tered number filed with Iowa 
county agents. 
Price, postpaid, 
birds; 65c 





Registered Marker, 
For all kinds of poultry weighing over two pounds. 


Easy to use and positive identification. 
sheriffs, 


with ink for 100 birds, $2. 
for 250 birds; $1 for 500 birds. 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, Dept.A, Des Moines, lowa 


which stamps indelible number 
and regis- 
and 


Owner’s name 
police departments 


Extra ink, 35e for 100 
Send all orders to 








factors indicate that she is a persist- 
ent layer. Hens should be long, deep 


and show no signs of breaking down, 
| either from heavy laying or from a 


health standpoint. 
If the culling is not completed be- 
fore fall, one should be careful that he 


' doesn’t sell the best hens and retain 


the poorest layers. The good layers 
do not molt until late, while the poor- 
er layers will molt earlier and there- 
fore will show a good coat of feathers 
in the fall when the best hens are just. 
loosing their feathers. If a person 
keeps the yellow shanked birds with 
a good coat of feathers at that time 
of the year, he will he retaining the 
poorest layers and selling the best. 


Moldy Feed 


Sudden epidemics of death and ill- 





| ness among growing chicks and even 





| 





mature flocks will soon be reported to 
veterinarians, farm papers, the poultry 
department of the state college, unless 
this year is different than former ones. 
In some cases, of course, these epi- 
demics will represent disease attacks, 
but in a large number they will repre- 
sent moldy feed. 

Poultry people do well to remember 
two or three facts. First, that. chick- 
ens and other poultry, both young and 
old, are extremely easy to poison by 
means of moldy grain or ground feed. 
Material that hogs and cattle can eat 
with no apparent. evil effects will kill 
or sicken chickens. Second, ground 
grain and other material heat and 
mold very easily during the late spring 
and early summer. The best plan calls 
for no great accumulation of finely 
ground grain or mixed feed during this 
season. Third, feed should be stored 
in as dry a place as can be provided. 
Cellars, caves or buildings where rain 
can drive in are unsafe places for 
feeds to be stored for poultry. It is 
also desirable to allow circulation of 
air beneath sacks if the place of stor- 
age has a dirt, concrete or damp wood 
floor. 


Fewer Early Chicks, More 
Late Ones 


The number of chickens of this 
year’s hatch reported on farms in the 
United States, June 1, is 6 per cent 
greater than last year and 3 per cent 
less than two years ago. On May aS 
numbers were 3 per cent greater than 
last year, but only 11 per cent less than 
on that date two years ago. On April 
1, numbers of young chickens were 24 
per cent less than last year and 37 per 
cent less than on April 1, two years 
ago. As shown by these figures, the 
production of chicks has been some- 
what delayed this year, but numbers 
on June 1 indicate an intention to 

















make up the loss in numbers of chick- 
ens that took place last year. Develop- 
ments during the rest of the season, 
particularly the price of eggs, will de- 
termine whether numbers at the begin- 
ning of 1930 will be as great or greater 
than at the beginning of 1928. 
Numbers of young chickens in the 
north-central states on June 1 were 10 
per cent greater than on June 1 last 
year, but still 2 per cent less than two 
years ago. In the North Atlantie states 
they are 9 per cent greater than last 
year and 12 per cent greater than two 
years ago. Numbers of young chickens 
in the south are about 1 per cent great- 
er than last year but 8 per cent less 
than on June 1 two years ago. In the 
western states, an increase of chicks . 
in farm flocks of 2 per cent is shown 
over last year, but numbers there are 
still 4 per cent less than two years ago. 
Reports from commercial hatcheries in 
California also indicate more chicks be- 
ing raised than last year on the west 
coast, but less than two years ago. 














Smooth Strong 
EG6 SHELLS 
fromOVSTER SHELL 








Eggs with smooth, strong shells bring 
highest prices. You can get them from 
your hens. Feed Reef Brand (over 
99% Calcium Carbonate), giving hens 
abundant material for firm, profitable 
shells. And guaranteed to give more eggs 
for less than a nickel per hen a year. 


eef Bra 


PURE CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
FOR POuLTAY 


Gurr Crusuine Co. New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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ENGINEERING 


interest, depreciation, repairs and up- 


Charge for Cutting Grain 
With Binder 


So many readers have inquired as 
to a fair charge for cutting grain with 
a binder that perhaps a few sugges- 
tions will be of general interest. By 
separating the different factors of 
binder overhead, wages of operator, 
cost of power, and so on, each farmer 
can take these suggestions and adapt 
it to his particular conditions. 

The binder overhead is an important 
factor in the cost and the one which is 
least understood. Assuming a life of 
11.5 years for a horse-drawn binder, 
the overhead cost (interest on the in- 
vestment, depreciation, repairs and up- 
keep, shelter, and so on) will run per 
year about 17 per cent. of the first 
cost. Dividing this by the average 
acreage cut per year gives a cost of 
about 39 cents per acre on the small 
and medium farm where practically 
no custom work is done and about 17 
to 20 cents on the large farm or where 
much custom cutting is done. For 
average farm conditions where the 
binder is also used by one or two 
neighbors, the actual cost will run 
about 25 cents per acre, and 30 cents 
per acre would be a fair charge where 
the owner wishes to protect himself 
against time lost by showers and to 
make a small profit. This does not 
vary much with the size of binder. 
Tho the tractor-drawn binder will cost 
more and have a shorter life and 
hence considerably higher deprecia- 
tion, this will be about balanced by 
the much greater acreage covered per 
year. So that a cost of 25 cents per 
acre and a fair charge of 30 cents will 
not be far off for types of binders. 

The cost of the operator is easily 
figured by taking the going wage for 
harvest and rush season help in any 
locality and dividing this by the num- 
ber of acres averaged per day. In 


most localities around $3.50 per day, 


with room and board, $4.00 with two 
meals, ad $4.50 without any meals 
would be a fair average. Thus divid- 
ing $4.00 by 16 as an average for a 
horse-drawn outfit gives 25 cents per 
acre for the cost of operator; while 
for a tractor-drawn outfit with an 
average of 22 or more acres per day 
for a single binder, the tractor oper- 
ator’s wages would drop to perhaps 18 
acres per day. Where an extra man 
is used on the binder or where two or 
more binders are pulled, the tractor 
and binder operators’ wages should be 
added together and the total divided 
by the average acres per day. 

The cost for horsepower can be fig- 
ured by taking 15 cents per hour or 
$1.50 per day for each horse, and divid- 
ing the total by the average acres per 
day. Thus three horses would be 
$4.50 per day, four horses $6.00 and 
$7.50 for five horses. Dividing $6.00 
by 13 would give about 46 cents per 


acre for four horses and dividing $7.50. 


by 18 would give 42 cents per acre 
for five horses. Probably 45 cents 
per acre would be a fair average for 
horsepower. 

The overhead cost of the average 
medium sized farm tractor will be 
around $4.00 per day. This covers only 





| stock. 





| Sanitary than many of the lake and 





keep, shelter, and so on. To this 
should be added about $1.10 per day 


| for oil and grease and perhaps $2.40 


per day for fuel. This makes a total 
of $7.50 per day for tractor power, 
which should cut an average of 22 
acres or more where one tractor is 
pulled, or considerably more with two 
binders. In either case, 
cost will be less than for horses. 

By using these suggestions, any 
reader can figure out quite closely the 
proper charge for cutting grain. No 
allowance has been made for twine, 
as this will vary so much with the 
crop, how much weeds or under- 
growth, and so on, and is usually fur- 
nished by the grain owner. The cost 
of different crops, of light and heavy 
grain, and of tangled grain or bad foot- 
ing will automatically be taken care 
of by the number of acres cut per day. 
The difference in binder overhead will 
be so small it can be neglected. 


the power | 











Why Not a Farm Pond? 


As I drive about the country, I often 
wonder why more farmers do not have 
ponds or reservoirs for watering live- 
We had two on my boyhood 
farm, and these were quite a boon to 
the cattle and horses in hot weather, 
and saved us a great deal of trouble in 
looking after Windmills and pumping 
water when tHere was no wind. The 
simplest of them needs nothing but a 
day’s labor with man and team; while 
even a large and well-built one re- | 
quires practically no cash outlay ex- 
cept perhaps for a concrete core for 
the.dam, the concrete or tile overflow, | 
and a concrete and rock flood spill- 
way. One of ours made a fine swim- 
ming hole, and probably was more 


river bathing beaches, so freely pat- 
ronized. Also, it was well stocked with 
fish and made pretty good fishing for 
us boys. Free bulletins and advice on 
farm reservoirs and their construction 
and proper care can be secured from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., or thru 
your agricultural college.—I. W. D. 





Safe Machinery Rules 


So many accidents involving death 
or permanent disability occur around 
corn pickers, saws, mowing machines, 
tractors and so on, that the following 
list of safety-first principles, advocated 
by the department of farm mechanics 
of the University of Illinois, might well 
be copied several times, and a copy 
posted in a conspicuous space on all 
important farm machines: 

“Don’t walk behind horses when 
they are pulling hard. A single-tree, 
trace or double-tree might break and 
strike the driver. 

“Don’t place yourself in such a po- 
sition when working on machinery 
that you would be injured if the horses 
moved. The most trusted horse might 
take a step. Only a second is required 
to drop the traces. 

“Don’t rely on clutches while work- 
ing on or around implements which are 
attached to or are driven by a tractor. 




















be ready. 


Pig Chow 

is for sows 

and grow- 
ing pigs. 





BIL L — Take a look at the roof of that hog 
house, Frank. 
hog market goes up and then down 
again just like that roof. 
comes around the middle of Sep- 
tember . . . that’s when mine will 

That’s why I’m feeding 

Hog Chow along with pasture .. . 

Hog Chow will have them ready 

before the market is crowded. 


FRANK-—I reckon you’ve figured it out right. 
Jim Lee’s also feeding Hog Chow 
to push his bunch. You fellows are 
surely strong for Purina. 
sults you’ve been getting certainly 
back you up, too. 
PUR IN A 
994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sold at the stores with the checkerboard 
sign in the United States and Canada 
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Place the gear shift lever in neutral, 
so if the clutch should engage, no 
harm is done. 

“Don't attempt to make adjustments 
on tractors while they are moving. 
You might lose your balance or slip. 

“Don’t reach across a moving saw 
or work around one with refuse lying 
under your feet. 

“Don’t stand in the line of move- 
ment of pulleys, wheels, etc. A wheel 
or belt might break or an attachment 
might loosen and be thrown. 

“Don’t operate high-speed emery 
wheels without a shield over the em- 
ery wheel. Keep your eyes above the 
work being ground, and wear goggles. 





Clogging Self-Feeders 


If self-feeders are properly made, 
with the sides nearly vertical and an 
A-shaped board at the bottom to crowd 
the feed out where the hogs or other 
stock can reach it, there should be no 
trouble from ground feed bridging or 
lodging, so long as it is kept reason- 
ably dry. If the sides slope inward as 
they go down, trouble will likely re- 
sult. 

With hog feeders, it is a simple mat- 
ter to remedy the lodging trouble. Sim- 
ply put a board just off the ground 
along each side of the feeder, so that 
the hogs will step on it when they try 
to use the feeder. Then hinge these 
boards so that when pressed down 
they will work a board inside the self- 
feeder in such a way that it will help 
to stir the feed, there being several 
ways in which this can be done. In 
some cases, a board or a set of slats is 
worked up and down in the middle of 
the feeder. In other cases, the sides 
of the self-feeder are moved in and out. 
In still other cases, a set of slats hung 
in the middle of the feeder are worked 
back and forth, and so on. 





Write to your agricultural college 
and to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
bulletins and circulars on self-feeders 
for hogs and poultry, and you will find 
this fully explained. For poultry self- 
feeders, perhaps the simplest remedy 
would be to have a stick handy, and 
give the self-feeders a rap or a stir 
every morning when you visit the poul- 
try house. 





Splicing Broken Rope 

An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“I have a hay rope with one strand 
out. Can you give me information on 
how to splice it so it will run thru the 
pulleys in the hay carriage?” 

The simplest way of repairing a bro- 
ken strand in a hay rope is to lay in 
a new strand. First, unwind the bro- 
ken strand for a distance of four or 
five feet, and lay or twist in the new 
splice, keeping it well twisted as you 
go along, and trying to keep it as 


' nearly the same tension as the other 


strands. Next, tie the new strand at 
the starting end to the unwound 
strand, using a single knot pulled down 
quite tight so that the loose ends lie in 
the same direction as the strands. Now 
cut the ends about eight inches long, 
and tuck each loose end very carefully, 
putting it over one strand, then under 
the next strand, and so on, pulling 
each tuck tight before the next one is 
made. Then go to the other end of 
the laid-in strand and tie this and tuck 
in the loose ends in the same way. The 
ties and tucks are made exactly the 
same way as in the long splice. Bulle- 
tins explaining how to make the long 
splice, repair broken strands, make all 
the common knots, and-so on, can b?2 
secured on application to your agricul- 
tural college or to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from page / 0) 


sidewalk in front of the picture house to 
see them go by. 

The Tuckers were there. 
telling the folks all about it. ‘It’? meant 
the cattle and the pump. Tim and his 
dog, Scoots, were there. Tim edged in and 
punched Bobs in the back, following up 
the punch with, ‘Hello, boob.” 

“Hello, punch,” said Bobs, his lips curve 
ing in a wistful smile. 

3abs’ chin shot out and her head went 
up with a jerk. She was coming on be- 
hind. She stuck out her foot and at the 
sametime rammed her clenched fist into 
fim’s side, running her tongue out at 


Bill was busy 


im. 

Tim stumbled on the tricky foot and 
went sprawling on the sidewalk. Babs 
looked down at him, and ina soft, cooing 
called: “Piggy, piggy, want some 


voice, 
slop?’ 

Tim scrambled to his feet and started 
after her. A bystander grabbed his arm 
with the admonition: “Behave yourself, 
you darned little fool!’’ 

Babs, with her chin still up, slipped her 
hand under Bobs’ arm and walked on be- 
hind maw and Jimjams, who were un- 
aware of what had happened. Mampny 
had seen it all and was chuckling to her- 
self, her eyes rolling frightfully. It was 
not the bystander that Tim was afraid of, 
it was mammy with the white teeth and 
the rolling eyes. 


HE next day they went to church, the 
7 Methodist, because that was the 
ehurch that grandma and Aunt Milly ate 
tended. Jule was raised an Episcopalian, 
but there was no Episcopal church in 
Wait. 

After the service, they met the pastor, 
a Mr. Merryweather, his wife and a few 
of the leading members. Jimjams, who 
sang tenor, and his mother, who sang so- 
prano, were invited to sing in the choir. 
Jimjams said he would think about it. 
Jule refused, saying she couldn’t spare the 
time from the farm and the kiddies. 

They dined with grandma that day. 
Bobs first went home to feed The Luck. 
Mammy helped grandma put the dinner 
on the table. Bobs sat in his father’s old 
place. And such a dinner it was! ‘‘Every- 
thing cooked to a turn,’’ as Great-grand- 
father Marley was wont to say when 
things were to his liking. 

Baked duck, dressing and brown gravy, 
with mashed potatoes, cabbage salad, ap- 
ple dumpling, angel food and ice cream 
of grandma’s own making. She had got 
out the old ice cream freezer, which had 
been idle since the children had grown up 
and left the home roost. 

After dinner, grandma tock them about 
to see the old-fashioned house, where her 
children were born. They saw the room 
and the very bed that Daddy Dan had 
shared with his twin brother Tom. The 
bed was left standing, because Dan had 
slept in it. 

In the closet were Dan’s skates, in a 
little box in the corner where Dan had 
put them the last time he had used them. 
He had been skating that night with his 
class. The next day the thaw set in and 
there was no more skating that winter. 
That was Dan's last winter in Wait. 

His football hung on the wall behind the 


closet door. She wouldn't have his things 
disturbed, She took the ball from the 
nail with the intention of giving it to 
Bobs. It dropped to pieces in her hand, 


Time had rotted the leather. 

She looked at’ the ball as it lay broken 
in her hand, and sighed. She put it down 
and wiped the mist from her eyes with 
a corner of her apron. 

Bobs bent down and picked up the 
skates, Jimjams looking on. Grandma 
looked down at his feet: ‘‘They are too 
for you, Bobs.”’ 

“They'll fit Jimjams, grandma.” 

“IT believe so,’’ looking at Jimjams’ feet. 
“T believe they will, but ’’ she looked 
again at Jimjams’ feet. 

Jimjams was quick to 
wanted Bobs to have them. “IT have 
skates, grandma, a dandy pair. If you 
to give them away, in a little while 
Bobs can use them.” 

“IT would like Bobs to have them, be- 
cause he is so much like his father.’’ She 
caught her breath and sucked in her un- 
der lip. “Your foolish old granny is try- 
ing to make believe that it is not Bobs, 
really, but Dan, her own little son.” 

“Of course,’\said Jimjams. “Bobs should 
have them.” 

“I believe I will give them to him now, 
in case I might forget. He will have them 
when the time comes for him to wear 
them. A very happy little bey was your 
father, children. I always thought of 
him as my youngest, tho he was Tom’s 
twin.” 

Jule was crying softly, and wiping the 
tears with a linen handkerchief. When 
the children had run over to Uncle Tom’s 
she whispered something into grandma’s 
ear. Grandma beckoned and she followed 
her into the kitchen where mammy was 
doing the dishes. 

»“It was in here. He didn’t mean to be 
cruel. He really believed that Dan had 
lied to him. Dan knew at the time of the 
beating that Bill was responsible for the 
offense, but he wouldn’t tell. Biil was 


large 





see that she 


care 











here, looking on, and he let Dan be 
whipped. I can’t forgive him for that, 
The Tuckers were all bullies. They bully 
everybody now. The people fear them. 

“All these years I have hoped an@ 
prayed that a Farrell would put a Tucker 
in his place, but no Farrel has done it 
yet. I have offered a reward of $50 to 
the first Farrell who would do it, but no 
Farrell has ever claimed it.”’ 

Grandma’s eyes were misty. “I was 
afraid he’d be killed. I watched the pa- 
pers to see if anybody was killed stealing 
a ride. I prayed every night that Dan 
would come back. He never wrote. I 
knew he wouldn’t. He was stubborn. He 
never wanted his father to know where 
he was.’ 

“T have always wanted to see the place 
where Dan was born.” 

“I knew you would; 
showed you around.” 

It was a homey old place in its setting 
of trees and shrubbery. There were lilacs 
in the front yard and a bridal wreath, and 
roses growing along the picket fence and 
in the back yard. At the front porch was 
a scarlet rambler. Wild clematis trailed 
over the back porch, completely cover- 
ing it. 

Only the gaping door and a small part 
of the window in the cob house peeped 
out at you, because of the clinging wood- 
bine that covered the building. Grandma 
pointed out to Jule the elm tree where 
the children’s swing used to hang. The 
branch to which the swing had been at- 
tached had grown big, and its branches 
spread far out over the lawn, causing the 
grass under it to wither and die. Grandma 
would not permit it to be cut away. 


that’s why I 


THEN the children came back, Uncle 
VW Tom came with them, to say a few 
friendly words to Jule and to tell her that 
when they were ready to return to the 
farm, he would take them in the car. 

Grandma said that Aunt Milly was a 
very busy woman, what with her clubs 
and church work she had very little time 
for herself. She was president of the W. 
Cc. T. U., leader of the church choir and 
was an officer in the woman's club, be- 
sides the weekly card club, but the less 
said about that the better. 

There were two other clubs, the P. E. O. 
or something, and she couldn’t remember 
the other. And then, there was the Royal 
Neighbors—she had plumb forgotten that 
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She had a good girl. Hilda couldn’t be 
beat; besides, she tried to help some. Of 
course, she couldn’t do much, but she 
could help in a pinch, 

The ride home was a pleasant affair. 
Grandma went along. Milly’s company 
was gone, but she was so tired that she 
was resting. 

Bobs sat in the back seat, alongside 
grandma and maw. He held the box with 
the skates in his lap. He carried the box 
to his room, took out the skates and tried 
them on his feet. They were way too 
large. Instead of returning them to the 
box, he hung them up in the closet, took 
a last look at them, then left the room. 
He went downstairs, then out to the barn 
to feed and water The Luck and to play 
a while with Blacky. He had given the 
colt to Babs. He thought it right that 
she should have him, for, “Gee whiz! If 
Babs hadn’t helped save The Luck, she’d 
o’ died sure, then where would Blacky 
have been?” 

Babs felt that she was well paid for 
the blistered hands. 

“Why, gee bubs, Bobs! I'd be willing 
to wear blisters fer life fer Blacky.” 

(Continued next week) 











Willie, Louie and Sammie, the Three 
Hired Men at WLS, chose their names 
from those sent in because of their initial 
letters. When the Three Hired Men 
broadeast their concerts from the Hotel 
Sherman studio, they put across a well- 
nigh perfect piece of remote control work. 
There is a loud speaker in each studio, 
as well as a microphone, and each studio 
knows the instant the other is thru speak- 
ing and switches on or off immediately, 
with the result that there is no break in 
continuity. 


The Evening Stars programs, on Friday 
mornings at 9:30, are especially fine. It 
is a special series designed to bring to 
daytime listeners the most noted N. B. C. 
stars who have heretofore sung in the 
evening programs. It is to me a very 
welcome feature, for if it weren’t for some 
of the really good things that come to us 
on the “recordings” sent from different 
stations, the morning radio music would 
be rather flat and insipid. I've often 
wondered why the people who arranged 
the radio programs seemed so positive 
that good music wouldn't be appreciated 
in the morning. As far as I’m concerned, 
I could pull thru blue Monday morning 
on a diet of gay comic opera airs, or even 
classical numbers, much better than I can 
on a foolish patter of nothing much in 


one. Altogether too many things to both- 
er with. particular. 
a = 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” 


by decease W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Spotty, the Turtle, Carries His House 


Peter Rabbit thinks it is such a handy 
thing for Spotty the Turtle to always have 
his house with him, and knows that there 
must be a story about it, so he starts for 
the Smiling Pool to ask Grandfather Frog 
about it. 


No sooner did Peter pop his head above 
the edge of the bank of the Smiling Pool 
than Grandfather Frog exclaimed: 

“Chug-a-rum! You’ve kept me waiting 
a long time, Peter Rabbit. I don’t like to 
be kept waiting. If you wanted to know 
about Spotty the Turtle, why didn’t you 
come earlier?’ All the time there was a 
twinkle in the big, goggly eyes of Grand- 
father Frog. 

Peter was so surprised that he couldn’t 
find his tongue. He hadn’t said a word 
to anyone about Spotty, so how could 
Grandfather Frog know what he had come 
for? Fora long time he had had a great 
deal of respect for Grandfather Frog, who, 
as you know, is very old and very wise, 
bué now Peter almost felt afraid of him. 
You see, it seemed to Peter as if Grand- 
father Frog had read his very thoughts. 

*“TI—I didn’t know you were waiting. 
Truly, I didn’t,’’ stammered Peter. “If I 
had, I would have been here long ago. If 
you please, how did you know that I was 
coming, and what I was coming for?’ 

“Never mind how I knew. I know a 
great deal that I don’t tell, which is more 
than some folks can say,” Tteplied Grand- 
father Frog. 

Peter wondered if he meant him, for 
you know Peter is a great gossip. But 
he didn’t say anything, because he didn’t 
know just what to say, and in a minute 
Grandfather Frog began the story Peter 
so much wanted. 

“Of course you know, without me tell- 
ing you,’”’ said Grandfather Frog, “that 
there is a reason for Spotty’s carrying his 
house around with him, because there is 
a reason for everything in this world. 
And of course you know that that reason 
is because of something that happened 
a long time ago, ’way back in the days 
when the world was young. Almost ev- 
erything today is the result of things that 








happened in those long-ago days. The 
great-great-ever-so-great-grandfather of 
Spotty the Turtle lived then, and unlike 
Spotty, whom you know, he had no house. 
He was very quiet and very bashful, was 
Mr. Turtle, and he never meddled with 
any one’s business, because he believed 
that the best way of keeping out of all 
trouble was to attend strictly to his own 
affairs. 

“He was a good deal like Spotty, just 
as fond of the water and just as slow 
moving, but he didn’t have the house 
which Spotty has now. If he had had, 
he would have been saved a great deal of 
trouble and worry. For a long time every- 
body lived at peace with everybody else. 
Then came the trying time, of which you 
already know, when those who lived on 
the Green Meadows and in the Green For- 
est had the very hardest kind of work to 
find enough to eat, and were hungry most 
of the time. Now Mr. Turtle, living in the 
Smiling Pool, had plenty to eat. He had 
nothing to worry about on that score. 
Everybody who lives in the Smiling Pool 
knows that it is the best place in the 
world, anyway.” 

Grandfather Frog winked at Jerry 
Muskrat, who was listening, and Jerry 
nodded his head. 

“But presently Mr. Turtle discovered 
that the big people were eating the little 
people whenever they could catch them, 
and that he wasn’t safe a minute when 
on shore, and not always safe in the wa- 
ter,” continued Grandfather Frog. “He 
had two or three very narrow escapes, 
and these set him to thinking. He was 
too slow and awkward to run or to fight. 
The only thing he could do was to keep 
out of sight as much as possible. So he 
learned to swim with only his head out 
of water, and sometimes with only the 
end of his nose out of water. When he 
went on land, he would cover himself 
with mud, and then when he heard any- 
body coming, he would lie perfectly still, 
with his legs and his tail and his head 
drawn in just as closely as possible, so 
that he looked for all the world Iike just 
a little lump of brown earth.” 

(Concluded next week) 
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And another thing! If I'm going to 
smile, Pll smile because I'm pleased, not 
because some announcer keeps telling 
me to. 





The Empire Builders’ present series is 
closed, but will be on again next fall. The 
National Light Opera Company will pre- 
sent Gilbert and Sullivan operas exclu- 
sively this summer. If you are not al- 
ready familiar with the gay music and 
entertaining lyrics of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas, be sure to listen in on this 
series at 9:00 p. m., Mondays. 





The Mobiloil concerts, at 6:00 p. m, 
Wednesdays, are especially fine. They 
should be, for they feature the Roxy Sym- 
phony. The arangement of Yankee Doodle 
was particularly good this week. So was 
the solo, “‘Trees,’”” by Adelaide do Loca. 


Professor Eckles, of Minnesota, was 
particularly interesting in Farm and 
Home Hour the other day. He said that 
dairying, from the time of Abraham until 
seventy-five years ago, was carried on in 
practically the same manner. He gave an 
interesting summary of the changed prac- 
tices of the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, as compared with the previous six 
thousand years. He also briefly and lu- 
cidly outlined the research that proved 
that the winter condition so often found 
in dairy herds was due to lack of phos- 
phorus, which, in turn, was due to lack 
of phosphorus in the soil. He did what 
so many Farm and Home speakers fail 
to do; that is, he started with the premise 
that we knew something about the sub- 
ject in hand, and then proceeded to give 
some definite and valuable information 
along some phase of it, instead of a rath- 
er general review of facts or conditions 
that every farmer with any degree of 
alertness already knows. 


And since we are bound to be educated 
as we consume our spinach and salad 
during our noon hour, I'm sure we'll all 
welcome the new series that the N. B. C. 
people are presenting. The first program 
started July 8 The programs will run 
from 12:30 to 1:15 p. m. daily except Sun- 
days. The Saturday programs are divid- 
ed between Four-H clubs on the first 
Saturday of each month, the land grant 
colleges the second Saturday, the National 
Grange the third Saturday and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation on the 
fourth Saturday. Many of us have looked 
forward to a movement via radio that 
would be the result of our farm organ- 
izations, our agricultural colleges, and the 
Department of Agriculture working to- 
gether. Naturally, these features will not 
be of a local nature, but that very fact 
will only help to strengthen the bonds of 
comprehension and brotherhood between 
widely separated farming districts. These 
programs will come thru the Washington 
studio, with many of the entertainment 
features thru the Chicago studio. Agri- 
cultural news as apart from agricultural 
instruction will be a feature of the pro- 
grams. David Lawrence will read these, 





The famous Mormon Choir of 300 voices 
and the mammoth pipe organ in the Mor- 
mon tabernacle in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
will be heard every week in a program 
which started Monday evening, July 15, 
at 6:00 o’clock, eastern daylight time. The 
programs will last half an hour, and will 
be heard thru an N. B. C. coast-to-coast 
network, including WJZ, New York. It 
will originate in Salt Lake City and will 
be picked up thru Station KSL. 

Excerpts from operas and oratorios, as 
well as semi-classic part songs in special 
arrangement for the impressive ensemble, 
will be interpreted each week by the great 
Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir, under the di- 
Lund. The taber- 
nacle organ, one of the largest in the 
world, construction of which was begur 
by the Mormons in 1866, will also be 
heard. Edward P. Kimball and Tracy Y. 
Cannon are the organists, with Mr. Kim- 
ball at the console in featured solos. 

No radio tonight; too much static. But 
doesn’t the corn grow on nights like this! 

A FARM WOMAN. 





WOOL IN FABRICS 


A resolution stating that the word 
“wool” shall not be used in the labeling 
or selling of knit underwear unless the 
percentage by weight of the wool content 
of the garment is stated, was passed 
recently at a meeting attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers, the National Better Business 
Bureau and the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, at New York. The resolution 
becomes effeetive January 1, 1931. In view 
of uncontrollable manufacturing condi- 
tions, the resolution provides a tolerance 
of 3 per cent plus or minus of the wool 
content by weight. The wool, however, 
must be distributed thruout the body 
fabric. 


EASY TRACTOR GUIDE~ 


FOR FARMALL TRACTORS 
$21.00 F. 0. B. OMAHA 
Ask your desler, and if he is unable to 
supply you—write us for folder. 


FARM EQUIPMENT MFG ae ee 


2739 North 62nd $i. 
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Protect Your Automobile 
With This Windshield Reward Offer 


'50= REWARD 


FOR INFORMATION LEADING 
* TO THE ARREST AND 

IMPRISONMENT OF ANYONE 
STEALING THIS AUTOMOBILE 


WRITE WALLACES FARMER DES MOINES IA. 
FOR COMPLETE RULES OF THIS REWARD OFFER 


“THIS AUTOMOBILE PROTECTED BY 


WALLACES FARMER SERVICE BUREAU 
No Extra Charge for This Added Protection 


The gummed sticker, announcing the $50.00 Reward, must be posted in plain view 
inside the windshield before the reward applies on a member’s car stolen when off 
his farm. Auto thieves are active everywhere, but experience proves that thieves 
seldom molest a car which bears in plain sight the offer of a substantial reward. 
They realize that such reward increases their risk of capture. 


Reward Applies Wherever the Car May Be Stolen 


The $50.00 reward offer of the Service Bureau has applied to property stolen from 
the member’s farm. But police records show that most auto thefts occur when cars 
are parked away from home. To give lowa members more complete protection, 
the $50.00 reward is now extended to cover their cars no matter where stolen. 
Reduce the chances of having your car stolen by asking at once for this reward sign, 
and post it inside the windshield—coupon below is for your convenience. | 


Worth the Whole $3.75 Discourages Thieves 


“Your reward offer for conviction of farm thieves “1 find my reward sign is a very effective 
is alone worth the price for both subscription and discouragement to thieves.” 
membership.” —D. C. Forde, Logan, lowa. —W. F. Nussbaum, Le Mars, lowa. 




















Stopped the Stealing 


“We have not been bothered by thieves 
since our sign was posted.” 
—Austin Woods, Earlham, lowa. 


The above are typical of hundreds of letters received from satisfied members 
Membership in the Service Bureau is sold with 5-year subscription at the special combination price of $3.75 for 


both. Subscribers who do not hold membership may obtain same by using coupon below and sending 5-year renewal. 
(Note: The $50 reward applies only in Iowa and certain adjoining counties.) Address all correspondence to 


WALLACES’ FARMER SERVICE BUREAU, DES MOINES, IOWA 








5-Yr. Renewal with Service Bureau Request for New Auto Reward Sign 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please extend my subscription 5 more years, Gentlemen: I am a member of the Service Bureau. 
Please send me that new windshield reward sticker for my 
automobile. 


Gentlemen: 
including membership in the Service Bureau effective at once. 
Send reward signs for farm entrance and auto to 


TN RTT eS Ne Ee ee PN BTID cscicescsseaceceseasesceceeoee ei eeeae es aaa 


SENG OUI ovese esas ocak ccteteseieevercsanveee 


i Se ee 


I enclose $3.75 by Check []. Money Order []. Bank Draft DD. 


COOP eee reer eee eeeee eee eeeeeeeeeseeese 




















WALLACES’ FARMER, July 19, 1929@"4 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 








IOWA 


Eastern—Clinton County, July 11—Un- 
favorable weather conditions are greatly 
delaying the hay-making the past ten 
days. Clover is extremely heavy and 
cures very slowly, Most of the corn is 
Wheat, barley and early oats 














laid by. é os 
turning rapidly. Gardens are yielding 
abundantly. Raspberry crop is short, and 





were no cherries except for birds. 
No sickness im stock in this section. Al- 
falfa ready for second cutting.—Fred 
Schepers. 

Southern—Union County, July 12—-Corn 
aking a fine growth, but is very un- 
Farmers are busy plowing corn, 
making hay and cutting grain. Some re- 
port three tons of hay to the acre. Small 
in ranges from very good to very poor. 
grass pastures were never better. 
‘weather for gardens and potatoes. 


there 
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even. 








Great 


4 few patches of soybeans planted. 
Strawberry crop good. Cherries rather 
weattered, but the birds live on locusts 


jnstead.—Vernon Rayl. 

Southern—Davis County, July 12—After 
several weeks of dry weather, we have 
had five inches of rain to date for July. 
Oat and hay harvests in full swing. Oats 
shocking up well, and apparently of good 
quality. Most of the corn laid by clean 
and of good color. Barley light in quality 
put apparently will filled. Most soybeans 
looking good. Stock mostly in good shape. 
—W. H. Kline. 

Eastern—Bremer County, July 12—A 
fine shower fell this morning, which was 
much needed. Corn had begun to fire. 
Oats are short. Barley looks good, but 

Bheads are short. Meadows turning out 
about three-fourths of a crop. Soybeans 
have made a wonderful growth; prospects 
are that they will return 12 to 15 bushels 
of seed per acre. Pigs are doing well. 
Pastures are fair; with an occasional 
shower now foraging will be splendid. 
Z3erry crop cut short by drouth.—J. Died- 
rich. 

South-Central—Madison County, July 12 
—We have been having fine weather the 
past two weeks. Farmers are very busy 


plowing corn, making hay and cutting 
grain. The wheat is practically all in the 
shock. The threshing machines will start 


this week. The pastures are very good, 
and stock of all kinds, so far as we are 
able to learn, is doing finely. Corn is 
mostly all laid by, and, as a rule, is clean, 
only where the wet places -were, and in 
them there is no corn at all. Hogs are 
selling around 11 cents, old hens 24 cents, 
26 cents, cream 44 cents. Not many 
chickens on the market yet.—C. J. 


eggs 
young 
Young. 

Central—Grundy County, July 12—Dry 
and in need of rain. Haying well along. 
Harvesting of barley and early oats is 
starting. Pastures good. Very little corn 
being sold. Oats are short and mostly 
thin. Corn mostly doing finely, except 
spring plowing. Eggs 25 cents, cream 44 
cents, new crop contract corn 75 cents, 
hens 20 cents: Corn plowing mostly done. 
Fly crop good. Potatoes fair, and potato 
bugs thick.—Ed Ranger. 

Western—Mills County, July 12—Corn 
not all laid by yet; is of all sizes and not 
as far advanced as usual. Wheat is be- 
ing harvested as fast as possible, but wet 
weather is hindering the harvest. The 
yield will be below that of last year and 
below expectations. A good rain every 
week is hindering farm operations. So 
much moisture has made an abundance 
of pasture, and white clover is very plen- 
tiful. Hay of all kinds has made a good 
yield; have seen some perfect stands of 
this year’s seeding of clover. Drier weath- 
er will be needed during the threshing 
season or grain is sure to become dam- 
aged to a certain extent. Rains and 
moisture will try the practicability of the 
combine as a means of handling the small 
grain. —O. C. Cole. 

Northeastern—Fayette County, July 11 
—Weather too dry for vegetation to make 
the best growth, tho ideal for putting up 
the best crop of clover Fayette county 
has seen for many a year. It will take 
about ten days_to finish the hay harvest. 
By that time, the grain harvest will be on. 
Belated corn fields are still being plowed. 
It is wonderful what the corn has done, 
considering the small amount of rain that 
has fallen since it was planted. We need 
rain now badly. Butterfat 49 cents, eggs 
28 cents.—W. L. Peters. 

Northeastern—Howard County, July 12 
—We have been having the best growing 
weather for the last two weeks. Haying 
has been in full swing all week up till 
this morning, when we had a good rain 
that was much needed. No more haying 
till Saturday afternoon. Some corn is 
too large to be cultivated, and some can 
Still be cultivated. Small grain is looking 
£00d; some is short; but most is well 
headed and of fair length.—H. E. Wells. 

Eastern — Keokuk County, July 12— 
Having some real summer weather, with 
occasional showers. Corn mostly over for 
the third time, but most fields look spot- 














ted. Some nice corn, and then small 
spots; mostly of good color. Barley cut, 
with fair yield. Fall grain good and all 
in shock. Not much spring wheat sown 
with exceptional pieces of wheat and oats 
mixed, which makes very good feed. Oats 
not very tall, and only a fair yield; not 
as good as usual. Pastures good. Corn 
85 cents, oats 40 cents, eggs 25 cents, 
cream 44 cents.—John L. Herman. 

Central—Hamilton County, July 13—The 
weather is just ideal. Corn is doing fine- 
ly and is all laid by—just in time for the 
oats and barley harvest, which will be in 
full blast next week. Pastures are fine; 
a shortage of cattle accounts for that. 
Very few colts this spring. Good work 
horses are very scarce. Hay crop big. 
Small grain appears to be a fair crop.— 
J. W. N. 

Southeastern—Lee County, July 12— 
Corn doing finely. Most of the county 
had good rains or showers the 10th and 
11th. Much wheat in shock in good shape. 
Oats short for the most part. Some oats 
cut for hay. Hay crop good. Late plant- 
ing of soybeans coming up well. Rye was 
good, but there was not a large acreage. 
The English sparrows are doing real dam- 
age to fields of small grain, and farmers 
must make a concerted drive against this 
pest.—V. Y. H. 

Central—Guthrie County, July 13— 
Farmers finished corn plowing this week. 
Wheat is in the shock—good crop. Cute 
ting of oats has started; some fields very 
short. Big hay crop, and putting it up 
has been delayed by showers. Prospects 
are good for a potato crop.—Ellis Rogers. 

Northern—Butler County, July 12—We 
are having fine weather. Everything is 
dry; we need a good rain. Haying is the 
order of the day. Corn looks good. Small 
grain holding its own, but in need of rain. 
All livestock in good condition.—Geo. J. 
Mayer. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 11 
—All the carpenters are busy rebuilding 
and fixing the damaged buildings in the 
track of the storm. Nearly every pre- 
cinct in the county has some damaged 
buildings, probably. Not more than five 
or six windmills in the path of the storm 
are left standing. The grain was so badly 
damaged by wind and hail that it is very 
hard, slow work to harvest it. Combine 
and threshing returns run from two to 
twenty bushels, mostly ten to fifteen 
bushels of wheat. Corn clean and grow- 
ing finely.—Charles M. Turner. 3 





South-Central—Gage County, July 11— 
On June 28, very severe damage was done 
to buildings and crops by a tornado and 
hail storm in Jefferson county, half way 
between Ellis and Harbine, through Jan- 
sen and half way to Fairbury. Corn will 
outgrow the damage. Wheat cutting and 
early oats about done. Wheat will not 
yield what it looked like. Oats mostly 
very short and will yield light. Corn 
fields in good shape and growing nicely. 
Had a nice rain yesterday, .90 of an inch. 
Wheat price $1.01, corn 80 cents, oats 43 
cents, hogs about $10.50.—Jacob Claassen, 

Central—Merrick County, July 12— 
A few showers during the last two weeks. 
Good corn weather prevailing at present. 
The harvest season is now in full swing. 
Pastures and hay meadows are in good 
shape. Grasshoppers are getting quite 
thick in gardens. The Platte bridge has 
been finished and is now open for traffic. 
—George E. Martin. 

Central—Hall County, July 12—There is 
good weather for corn and sugar beets. 
The harvest season is in full swing, as the 
small grain has ripened up. Pastures and 
hay meadows are doing nicely. Corn has 
been cultivated twice, and is being gone 
over for the third time. There are lots of 
cattle, horses and mules being sold at the 
sales barns every week. Grasshoppers are 
quite thick in gardens.—George E. Martin. 





ILLINOIS 

Central—Shelby County, July 12—Had 
some dry weather from June 13 to July 4, 
but since then we have been having too 
much rain again, which has put the har- 
vest on the bum, also corn plowing. This 
has been the hardest year to get any- 
thing done during my farming time—the 
past thirty years at least. Butterfat 41 
cents, eggs 26 cents, hens 22 cents. Wheat 
all cut and some started to cut early oats, 
but fields are pretty soft.—S. M. Harper. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, July 12— 
Wheat all in shock. Yields will be light. 
Last fall seeding of timothy in wheat as 
high as wheat. Oats ripening fast and 
about half in shock. Yield will be good. 
Clover was exceptionally heavy. Practi- 
eally all in barns. Timothy hay being 
made. Pastures excellent. Corn being 
plowed for the second time. No. 1 eggs 
27 cents, No. 2 eggs 24 cents.—Peader. 

Central—Pettis County, July 13—Corn 
planting ceased with June, leaving a large 





CORN AND OATS IN JULY 









































































Following is an estimate of conditions and production of corn and oats by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, on July 1: 
CORN ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 
| | jaro 
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New York .... 79 81 23,689 22,100 25,188 
I ennsylvania 83 85 57,760 50,037 58,963 
Ohio sesteseneeenes 81 19 | 137,122 136,725 139,712 
Indiana 79 | 72 | 163,952; 161,322) 144,226 
Itinois .... 82 | 72 320,656] 367,488) 297,948 
Michigan... 82 76 52,578] 51,135| 46,308 
Wisconsin 5 85 76,626! 91,203} 79,608 
Minnesota ................ 85 | 85 | 140,512 143,115 150,368 
te — | 88 83 | a1 1,446 herr oie 
Misso sikatinws Ghamacubund { § 8,203) 181,540 140,625 
North Dakota ... 78 76 (| 24,708 24,426] 26,510 
South Dakota 85 82 108,883 93,849| 121,194 
Nebraska | 87 | 5 | 226,251] 212,701) 233,999 
Kansas 81 72 | 120,170} 179,118] 119,228 
Virginia .......... 83 85 | 43,704] 455155} «42°21 
North Carolina 85 77 ‘| 50,114 42,642) 41,746 
Georgia Mbavessbiaitens 78 80 49,296 38,010) 49,722 
Kentucky 84 82 86,432 66,638) 79,883 
Tennessee 82 78 | 71,942 56,842) 67,532 
Alabama ...... a ee 76 | = 41,735 30,475 37,891 
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acreage of good grain land lying idle. 
Wheat yield disappointing. Oats making 
a fine yield, but the acreage is far be- 
low normal, on account of unfavorable 
conditions at seeding time. Farmers are 
doing everything humanly possible to 
make a corn crop, but we are not likely 
to fill out cribs with good, sound, well- 
cured corn. Cattle and hogs marketed 
during the last month have met a good 
market and have left a fair margin of 
profit.—W. D. Wade. 


KANSAS 

Eastern—Linn County, July 11—This lo- 
cality had some sunshine last week, but 
it is rainy again this week. Everything 
growing very fast, but lots of late plant- 
ing of corn. . Wheat fair. Oats light and 
short straw. Not much stock on feed, ex- 
cept on pastures, which are A No. 1.— 
B. BE. Perrigo. 





INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, July 12—It 
has been very wet here the past two 
weeks. Wheat is only about two-thirds 
cut, because of so much rain. Wheat is 
a good crop if farmers can get it threshed. 
Oats are looking fine; most fields are 
headed out. There is a big hay crop 
here, but not much made, because of the 
wet weather. Corn is doing well, except 
where water has stood and has spoiled it. 
Several fields are weedy for lack of culti- 
vation, due to the wet weather.—Noel E. 
Rickert. 





WHEAT IS GOOD HOG RATION 


Feeding trials at many stations have 
shown that wheat may be substituted for 
corn in swine rations. Wheat and corn 
are quite similar in composition, and al- 
though wheat does contain more protein 
or muscle building nutrients than corn, 
wheat alone does not have enough of 
such nutrients to meet the requirement of 
swine. Both wheat and corn therefore, 
are classified as carbonaceous concen- 
trates. 

Two trials have been conducted at the 
Missouri experiment station, in which 
ground wheat was compared with ground 
corn. A summary of the results of the 
two years shows that the hogs fed wheat 
produced gains 25 per cent faster and 
required one pound less grain for each 
pound of pork produced. With corn worth 
85 cents per bushel wheat was worth 
$1.11. In other words a bushel of ground 
wheat proved approximately 20 per cent 
more valuable as a hog feed.than a 
bushel of corn. 

Even though wheat alone is more 
nearly a balanced ration than corn alone, 
some nitrogenous supplement like tank- 
age should be fed with it. The best pro- 
portions to add tankage is one part te¢ 
16-20 parts of wheat. Experiments at 
the Missouri station indicate that the ad- 
dition of tankage is of more importance 
during the early part of the feeding 
period than when the hogs become more 
nearly finished. 

It has been found best to grind the 
wheat before feeding it to hogs since 
much faster gains are produced with 
ground wheat than with whole wheat 
even though the whole wheat is soaked. 
In feeding tests three pounds of soaked 
ground wheat produced as much gain as 
four pounds of soaked whole wheat, so 
that ground wheat at $1 per bushel 
proved as economical as whole wheat at 
75 cents per bushel. Ground wheat should 
be wet before feeding, otherwise the dry 
feed may be wasted by being knocked out 
of troughs or blown out by the wind. Ne 
advantage is to be had from soaking or 
allowing the ground wheat to sour. 





LARGE WASTE BY FAULTY 
THRESHING 

Losses running as high as 10 per cent 
of the_total grain threshed have been 
discovered in tests made on approximate- 
ly 100 threshing machines during the past 
four years by the farm mechanics de- 
partment of the University of MIlinois. 
All too often it was found that high 
losses were caused by poor mechanical 
condition or adjustment of the separator, 
improper feeding, incorrect cylinder speed 
or some other easily remedied condition. 
Since good operation costs little, if any, 
more than poor, the value of grain lost by 
poor operation only adds to the cost of 
threshing the grain which is saved, Mr. 
Young pointed out. 

“With the grain in good condition, the 
loss for a machine in fair condition 
should not be more than 1 per cent. For 
good operation it is necessary to know 
the machine. The first rule for good 
operation, therefore, is to get as much 
information as possible either through a 
local dealer or direct from the manuface 
turer. The second rule is to follow the 
manufacturer’s instructions carefully and 
intelligently. Among the helpful publica- 
tions is Circular No. 311 from the college 
of agriculture, University of Illinois, en- 
— “Reducing Grain Losses in Thresh- 
ng.”’ 
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General Price. Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 
The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 


the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cent of pre-war and 100 per 


last year. Now go 
which products 


cent of the same time 


down over the list and see 


are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 


general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products fs due to over- 
production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


¥. 











Kisher's index number 


CATTLE—At Chicago 

































































1,300-pound fat cattle 179 94 
1,100-pound fat cattle 185] 102 
Canners and cutters ms 206 | 114 
TS ee nae 204 92 
Hea y hogs 142! 103 
Light hogs 144 117 
PREG” ecccspeavares 147 11 
Sows (rough) ... . 128) 107 
SHEEP—At “Chicago 
Lambs 5 ee 188] 96 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 35] 75 
Light cow hides at Chicago.. 106) 68 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 33 89 
Oats, No. 2 white .. 99} q 
Wheat, No. 2 red ... 113 78 
Wheat, No. 1 northern we} 101] 93 
On lowa Farms— | | : 
COT. a } 32 89 
Oats Sea san 97 109 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw'kee| 143 76 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 169 105 
Bran, at Kansas City e 12% 86 
Shorts, at_Kansas City ... _123 71 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy , at ~( ‘hicago.... 96 81 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City) 137 99 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ccs] 150] 92 
Clover seed, at Toledo 175 Su 
Timothy seed, at Chic: O64 100 
Cotton, at New York .. 151 81 
Eggs, at CHICAKO .... reer 148) 111 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Re are 112-100 
123 102 
176 115 
135 98 








FUTURES—At Chicago 





Corn— 



























September 99 
December 113 
Oats— 
September ... 110 
December .... 112 
Wheat— 
September ... 95 
December 96 
Lard— 
September ...... 100 
Sides— 
a aces cntanapacies |__125| 102 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS _ 
Coke, at Connellsville a | 89 105 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 116 97 
Copper, at New oYrk } 112) 122 
Crude petroleum, at N. Yc rk 221 33 
L umber— | | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
NAUNERINLD ° enstsnniseclecsbesenmnens 201 110 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 193 110 
Yellow pine (southern) | | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...... | 193 108 
in oN I eae RNR 139| 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of May ..... 240 93 
Interest, 60 to 90 day "paper, 
at New York 180 126 
Industrial stocks w| 430) 145 
er 154, 126 











RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 


“MARKETS | 





FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 169 per cent 
of pre-war. At 1660 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so: far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. * 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.88 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$10.19 next Septemer. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 29, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 109 per cent, grain 125 
per cent, livestock 87 per cent, lumber 
101 per cent, ore 116 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 110 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Sutter, 
fic, week 
last week 
fresh firsts, 
20%e; ducks, 
20c; fat hens, 
26c; broilers, 
fore 3le; 
fore 15e. 


creamery extras, last week 
before 41c; cheddar cheese, 
21le, week before 21c; eggs, 
last week 30%c, week before 
last week 20c, week before 
last week 39c, week before 
last week 32c, week be- 
geese, last week 15¢, week be- 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land —_ bonds, due ‘in 1957 
but callable in 193 were quoted last 
week at 96%c. The ge bonds are par at 
4%, per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 











CATTLE 
{ ~ 
| | |2 
BY ng! 0 
z | »| 3 
i. S| @ 
EB: Z| 8 
oO; 0] & 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | | | 
ee i ee {15.45 /15.95|15.38 
Week be fore. esaounanevanisicens 115.38)15.82/15.00 
Good— | | | 
SY) a er ea 14.38'15.00 14.25 
WEEK BDETOLE: cisccicessiseonrss 114.38/14.80'14.12 
Medium— | 
Last week ..... 
Week before 
Common— 
AM EIEN oss scovasereesences 
Week before 





(1,100 Ibs .down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week : 
Week 
Medium and good— 
aS eee > 

3 


Light weight beef steers 4 | 
| 
| 





13.88'13.12 
13.88 13.00 


WEE DETOTC csccccveescsccess. 113.5 

Common | | 
CASE “WOR ccscesssansoccsvssuesinve 110.75/11.25'10.25 
WEGK DOTORO  cecmsiscnnn 11.12,11.38'10.25 


Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 




















LASt WEEK cocecssrcccesceccocceese| 1 1.88/12.38/11.75 
Week DeLlOre  .....cccccccsceres j11.88)12.58 11.62 
Cows— | 
RABE WOE . ve csicecicctiecctictenias | 9.75'10.2 9.38 
Week BeOKS cvcccccscssene | 9.75) 9.88] 9.25 
Bulls— | 
Last week ..... 9.88) 8.62 
Week before 9.62! 8.62 
Canners and cut | 
Last | 6.62) 7.12! 6.25 
Week | 6.88! 6.88! 6.25 
Stockers 
Last week ........ 111.62/11.50'11.38 
Week oe eg csepuscoureeel 11.62)11.50/11.25 
Cows and heifers— | 
Last week ..... -| 9.25] 9.75] 9.12 
Week be a | 9.25] 9.75) 9.12 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. —* | | | 
Last week ...... scveseeee| 11.08]11.58}11.35 
Week before 10.62,19.92 10.72 
Medium (209-250 Ib | | 













sast week piss .111.40/11.90'11.58 
Week be fore 110.88/11.18 10.90 
Light (150-200 Ibs. — | | | 
Last week sveesseeee {11.22111.95!11.50 
Week before .-/10.80)11.12,10.88 


Light lights (130- 150 Ibs.) | | 
Last week .110.95}11.72!11.15 











Week before ......cccccsceee/10.55/11.00/10.60 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows | 
(250 Ibs. — | | | 
LASt WEEK ......cccccoseceescoesee|10,22/10.38!10.00 
Week before .. .-| 9.68] 9.88] 9.38 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | | 
Oe a. ee Pa) eee 111.38]10.80 
Week before  ........cccccvsrre|socseeee|10.80/10.45 


Stock pigs— 
Last week ........ 
Week before 


110.80 
.. 10.45 















Lambs (S84 Ibs. 
medium to prime— 
Last week 





Week before ; 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week am 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, 
to prime— 
Last week . 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Last week . 6.12] 6.12) 6.25 
Week befor se ....| 6.05] 6.12! 6.00 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 


down), | | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 




























































HAY 
| 2 | 
EVeee 
l#/ 8 |2 
oO} M E 
Mixed clover, | 
Last week ..|17.50 
Week before RRS HE he 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
Last week | . pone ee 
Week befe ip (17.50 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
Last WEEK ....cccree . 20.00 20.50 
Week be fore. |20.00|20.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— { | 
Last WEEK sccccsocon wees !18.50/19.00 
Week before ./18.50/19.00 
Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week al 
Week before oe 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last Week .....cccve .15.00)15.00 
Week be fore .|15.00)15.00) 
Oat straw— | 
Last week ..... 9.50) 9.50'10.00 


Week before 9.50) 9.5010.00 

















Kansas City 
Des Moines 


Omaha 





‘ 


Corn, a0. Eee | | 
ist W | 9714] .91%]| .97 | 


Week 


sovccce 955%) .88 89%] 
| 95%] .89 
.8814| .87 


9654) .90 
94%) 86% 
| i 








ast week 95% -9416| .87 

Week before ....) .93%] .83%) .8714] .85 
— { | | 

ast week ....0.. 4640 $4 4714) 43 

Weel k before ....; .47%%| .421 46%} .42% 
Barley— | | 

Last week .......... 65 57 62% 

Week before 58 | 55 | 5746! 
Rye— | | 

Last w RM igvipeas 97 40 9314] 

Week before . .96%4| .87 [| .89%4| 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | 

Last’ week (1.2 1.16% 1.181%4/1.14 

Week before {1.22 1.14 1.17 it. 10% 








Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— | 

week......../28.25 

k before... 

Hominy feed— 
Le st W 

before....|é 


meal 
) 


week.... 
befor 





eek... 












Guttonnsed’ (41 "| | | 
per cent)— | 
Last week......../43.25| 
Week before....|41.00 
Tankage— 


ast 


poe ¥ I75. 00! 70. 00 
|70.00). 


week.. 





mi aaa ceunesss (OCDE 














at Des Moines in ton lots; 
points, car lots. 





*Quot ations 
all other 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corronponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 





















oN oN 
a Ns 
on “3 
2s es 
= w OS 
rr Ree 
J Peres 78.5 79.8 
Illinois 47.2! 73.1 
64.1 73.6 
91.3 83.6 
<a 119.9! 112.2 
Indiana 54.8!) 70.8 
oi: Ts er 94.8 57.3 
Total, 7 corn | | | 
belt states .. 77.4; 104.5) 133.0 87.4 
Week ending June 28, 1929, as a per- 
centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending June 29, 1928—Iowa, 114.6 per 
cent: Illinois, 236.9; Missouri, 99.6; Ne- 
braska, 184.6; Kansas, 176.1; Indiana, 
146.9; Ohio, 106.6; total, seven corn belt 
states, 145.7 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.47, week be- 
fore $13.40. Chicago—Last week $12.05, 
week before $11.85. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 August corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 913gc, week before 87c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 17c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.00 
and cotton at New York 18.20c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 83c 
for No. 3 shelled and 81c for No. 4 shelled, 
new oats 374c, and new wheat $1.06%. 











Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 98 per cent of the 
year average as contrasted with 128 
cent for fat cattle, 93 per cent for sh 


and 100 per cent for lambs. 
The following table gives data ag ¥ 


percentage of ten-year .average for 

ceipts and prices as they have prevajp 
week by week for the past eight weeg 
Each week is compared with the ten-yp 





































































average of the corresponding week, f 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 
*HOGS 
2 | 322 
Bo ax a 
BB) OF! 4 
@o/ 23] § 
oa} oS] Es 
MO} Ko | é 
May ~-| Sa Soom 
May .| 96 80) 
May ¢ -| 98} 89 
June | 7 81 
June a 81 86l 4 
June 2 . 85 go 
June 2 | gg 89] 4 
July | 95] G4] 4 
TCATTLE 
May 76) 80] 19 
May 76| 14 
May 86) 1 
June 71 80} 
June 79 86) 1 
June 2 69 90| YX 
June 65 72| ¥ 
Juiy 94] $3! 
May 117| 140} 
May 2: 107 120) ' 
May ; 104) 125) 
June 103} 103} 
June 77 =(107| 
June 75 89) 
June 2 16) 84 
July 95] 116! 
May 117| 140) 
May 107; 120 
May 104; 125] 1 
June 103} 103) 1 
June ‘ 77| 107] I 
JUNC Bl tO BT creme ’ 75 89 
June, 28 to we 4 75 84) I 
OMLY. oo UO oc cs i 95] 116] 1 
*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and shee 
seven markets 
‘Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined 
CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
| 1929 | 1928 1927 | 19% 
July l 10.85! 8.75| 136 
July ! 10.80) 8.85! 13.5 
July 10.70} 8.95) 13.5 
July 10.60! 9.00! 13.6 
July 19.60, 9.10) 13.4 
July 10.70; 9.25) 13.4 











CORN PRICES 








! 
1928 | 1927! 1926 
| | 
| 


- 
1929 








July 5 .9814/1.0814 11.00 73 
July 6 96 1.08%! 1.00% | 74 
July 8 | .967,'1.07% | 1. 02%6| 15 
June 9 -9510'1.043¢/1.03%| .76 





.96 11.06% 
97 11.07 


July 10 .. 
July 11 


are 3 15 
14.11.0416) _754 











EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the first week {| 
July were 5,294,900 bushels, as compare 
with 5,395,000 bushels for the week bef 
and 4,262,000 bushels for the same weé 
last year. Exports of corn the first wee 
in July were 24,600 bushels, as com 
pared with 46,000 bushels the week be 
fore and 46,000 bushels for the sam 


week last year. Exports of oats the firs 


week in July were 423,000 bushels, 
compared with 199,000 bushels for t 
week before and 878,000 bushels for th 


same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the first week in Ju 
were 10,419,000 pounds, as compared wi 
12,061,000 pounds the week before a 
10,518,000 pounds for the same week las 


year. Exports of pork the first week i 
July were 5,432,000 pounds, as compare 
with 5,537,000 pounds the week befot 


and 6,464,000 pounds for the same wed 
last year. 





AMENDED STATEMENT OF OWNER 
SHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF 
WALLACES’ FARMER 


Following is an amended statement 
the ownership and management of Wa 
laces’ Farmer as of April 1, 1929, as re 
quired by the act of August 24, 1912: 

Published weekly at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Editor—Henry A. Wallace. 

Managing Editor—Donald R. Murphy. 

General Manager—John P. Wallace. 

Publisher—Wallace Publishing Co. 

The owner is Wallace Publishing C# 
Stockholders—John P. Wallace, Henry 


Wallace Trust, Mrs. May B. Wallace, Mrs 


Maude G. Wallace, Miss Josephine Maud 
Wallace, Ross Wallace, all of Des Moines 
and Mrs. Margaret Wallace-Voorhee 
Tucson, Arizona. 

No bended indebtedness. Mortgage 104 
held by Bankers’ Life Insurance Compan 
of Des Moines. 

(Signed) JOHN P. WALLACE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before Har 
H. Johnston, Notary Public. 





It has not been found practicable 
transmit electric power for a greater dis 
tance than 300 miles nor at a higher volt 
age than 220,000. 
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VALLACES’ FARMER, July 19, 1929 








BEATRICE 


PORTABLE 


rr 


CONVENIENT 


Patented “ 


The cost is a mere fraction of a permanent 
silo, the result the same. Just as much milk 
from the ensilage with minimum invest- 
ment. It fs made of aspecially manufactur- 
ed outer wall with all the stretch taken out 
and an inner wall which is acid proof and air tight. 

Alex E. Legge of Rogers, Nebr., says: “Am 
well pleased with the silo, The silage was ex- 
cellent and just as good as the silege I have in 
my tile silo.” 

It is portable and can be erected in a few 
hour’s time. Good for many years, Write the 
BEATRICE PORTABLE SILO CO. 

108 ice, '. 


eatr' 
for full particulars. 








Cures corn and small grain per- 
fectly. Shuts out rats, mice, birds 
ami night prowlers. Built of heavy, 
20 gauge galvanized steel and lasts 
alifetime. Every jointreinforced with 
heavy angle steel. Defies 
wind and weather, Sizes 
for every farm—200 
bushels capacity to 
4,000. Built round, 
oblong. and in 
double shed 
form. Get one 
of these perfect 
cribs and save 
your corn and 
grain. 

Write for de 
scriptive folder 
and price list. 


THE THOMAS & 
ARMSTRONG CO. 


Direct Factory Repre- 
sentative: 


MR. J. 1. IBLINGS, Box 175, TOLEDO, IOWA 


KALOG | 
SILOS 


BurLD astio this summer 
with Kale Witrified 
Salt Glazed Elocks. 
Kalo built silos distinguish 
a farm. hey are as near 
Perfect as it possible to 
make them. 
Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us send you full infor- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks, and their 
many uses in farm 
building. Our plan and 























WESTERN SILO CO. 
105 11th Street 





7.4 Oi BTS 
BALSAM 


A standard veterinary and human 
liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 

when writing advertisers. 

















OSH- 
“2 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“In some homes the clock, like 
father is always behind.” 











RATHER DIFFERENT 

No one in the village showed much 
concern at the news that Rooker was 
dead, for he had earned a reputation as 
one who could not be trusted. But a few 
months after his funeral Rooker was re- 
sponsible for a big sensation. . 

“Have you heard about the deface- 
ment of Rooker’s tombstone?" asked one 
villager of another as the two met in 
the main street. It appeared to be the 
one topic of @onversation in the place. 
But the second villager had not heard 
about it. 

“What’s happened?” he inquired. 

“Someone has added the word ‘friends’ 
to his epitaph.” 

“What was his epitaph?” 

The first villager grinned, 

“He did his best,’’ he said. 


THE EYES OF THE LAW 

A motorist was charged with exceed- 
ing the speed limit along a country lane. 

“Is it a fact,”’ the magistrate asked the 
policeman in the witness box, ‘‘that the 
defendant’s car went round the corner at 
thirty miles an hour?” The policeman 
nodded. 

“Ten, 
that.”’ 

“And what gear was he in?” 

The policeman looked puzzied. 

“He was traveling too fast for me to 
see properly, sir,’ he said, “but I 
member he had a bowler hat and.a green 
searf on.” 


sir. It must have been quite 


re- 


HUH! 
*“T thought you were a chiropodist.” 
“TI was, but I gave up that line.” 
“What are you doing now?” 
“Attending a barber college.” 
“Oh, I see; you have gone in for higher 
education.” 


HOT STUFF! 
was 
congregation of 


The colored describing 
the bad place to 
awed listeners. 

“Friends,” he said, ‘“‘you’ve seen molten 
iron running out of the furnace, haven't 
you? It is white hot, sizzling and hissing. 
Weill—” 

The preacher pointed a long, lean finger 
at the frightened crowd. 

“Well,” he continued, “they 
stuff for ice cream in the place 
talking about.” 


preacher 
the 


use that 
I been 


GONE 

“I am sorry to state that you are suf- 
fering from a far aée€vanced case of 
alcoholism,’” announced the physician. 

“Great Scott,’”’ cried the patient. ‘‘Does 
that mean I'll have to quit drinking?” 

“Not exactly. I think you are going to 
quit automatically.” 


A SHOCK FOR DAD 

“TJ hear your 

boy swallowed a dime. 
doctor?” 


“Yes; 


Scotch neighbor’s little 
Did they get the 
for his father.”’ 

SURE SIGN 

“How’s Brown doing in the hospital?’ 

“Fairly well, but I don’t think he will 
be out as soon as expected.” 

“How did you find out—did you see the 
doctor?” 

“No, I saw his nurse.” 


MOURNED THE LOSS 
“I knew your first husband, a fine man, 
he died too soon.” 
“That’s what 
says.”’ 


my present husband 


IT WAS UNANIMCUS 


“T hear your brother Bill 
away.” 

“Yes, poor Bill is no moah.” 

“Wot was the complaint?’ 

“Dere wasn’t no complaint. 
was puffickly satisfied.”’ 


has passed 


Everybody 


RIGHTLY NAMED 

“What's that you call your mule?” 

“I call him Corporation," answered the 
old colored man. 

“How did you come to give him such a 
name?” 

“From studyin’ de antmal an’ readin’ de 
papahs. Dat mule gets mo’ blame an’ 
abuse dan anyt’ing else in de township, 
an’ goes ahead havin’ his own way jes de 
same.”’ 


“Do you think they approved of my 
sermon?” asked the newly appointed 
vicar, hopeful that he had made a good 
impression. 

“Yes, I think so,” replied his wife; 
“they were all nodding.” 
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Vaccination Time 


When should the average hog raiser call his veterinarian 
for the immunizing treatment against hog-cholera? 


This question will be settled largely on the basis of practical con- 
venience to the owner. Since most herds contain pigs of various 
ages, the hog raiser’s problem is to call his veterinarian at the one 
time when the entire pig crop can be handled to best advantage. 


The veterinarian’s 
principal asset is a 
satisfied clientele. 
A part of his ser- 
vice to the hog 
raiser is the selec- 
tion of dependable 
serum and virus. 


The corn belt hog raiser who regularly observes Vaccination 
Time shortly after weaning pigs will continue to realize a large 
percentage for his investment in veterinarian services. 


The Corn States Serum Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


‘‘There is no substitute for satisfaction’’ 


If there is no sickness or trouble in the herd, 
or cholera in the neighborhood, it is believed 
that all interests are best and most econom- 
ically served by calling the veterinarian 
shortly after weaning time. Or, if a major- 
ity of the pigs are past weaning age, then 
quite likely the youngest will be old enough 
to receive a satisfactory immunity. 


Considerable confusion, misunderstanding 
and probable losses have resulted from in- 
definite discussions of “‘suckling pig” vacci- 
nation, especially since the term “‘suckling”’ 
applies to pigs ranging from birth to eight 
weeks or more of age. 
































fend forAmazing 


NEW 


ee - GEHL 


Positively 
self-feeding, can- 
not clog, wet leaves 


LOW SPEED 
BIG CAPACITY 


SILO 
FILLER 


won't wind up on lower 
roller. Improved fan biade ar- 
rangement, gears running in oil, ball bearings, near- 
ness of rollersto blades make the GEHL the world's 


lightest running and cleanest cutting cutter, 


pableof 


utting and Throwing Green Corn 
. 45 = high at only 500 R.P.M. 
Others require higher speed. Wisconsin dairymen ap- 
preciate the safety, big capacity, durability and low 
power costs of the GEHL, hence 40% of allcutters 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. _, 


416 S. Water St. 


sold in that stateare GEHLS. Writefor catalog. ‘i 
| 


West Bend, Wis. 
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GEM CITY Business Colleg 
(Established 1870, QUINCY. Ilinoie) 
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Jor Sprails and Bruises 
Assorsine reduces thickene |, 
swollen tissues,soft curbs, filled tendons, 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
not blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 

book 1-B free. Write for it today. 
Read this: “Horse had large swelling just 
below knee. Now gone; has not reappeared. 


Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great suecess.” 


ABSORBIN 


RADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT OFF 
W.F. YO 


_ inc. 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Massa 


—STOP NECRO-—, 


Swinova Medicated Oil and 
Mineral Compound 
Remedy for diseases of swine and poul- 
try. $3 worth treats 50 sick pigs. Money 
back guarantee. Fed in soaked feeds. 

















| SWINOVA COMPANY, Sioux Rapids, la. | 








AmAnA Farm Light 
Batteries 
$98.65 per set 


Guaranteed 5 Years. Write 
AMANA SOCIETY 
High, lowa 





Box 1 


mnt ‘OT Corrug Ve 
MIDWEST iir"srce: GRAIN BINS 
Made of 24 in. Corrugated Steel 
estimated 22 times as strong as 
flat steel. Cost no more than 
ordinary bins. Easily set up or 
moved. Non sag patented roof. 
Biggest value. Low price. 
Freight prepaid. FREE—Write 
for folder and prices. 
MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
505 Am. Bank Bidg., Kansas City Mo. 














MICHIGAN 


sTaveSILOS / 


STAVE 


Send for catalog illustrating exclusive Yj 
Michigan features. We erect silo for 
you. Filling time ison the way. In- 
vestigate this life-time silo now! : 
MICHIGAN SILO C8. 2604 S. Washineten St_. Peoria. 
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g-Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 








each initie! or fall 


accompany order. 
Adv 
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RATE 10c PER WORDI22, NAME AND ADDRESS 
— and samber jo mgt 
‘e charge for s minimam of twive words. 


this vice met eg doy Cl Ry before meee Bmp oat 
paar e: ot caverpemtains and te ‘aioe. 
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sunted as one word, 
changes {i 


give ful details, 






















































SCHEDULE OF RATES - 


_____ FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BABY CHICKS 





eee. MINNESOTA _ 


IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 











“NATIONAL WEED KILLER” KILLS CAN- 
ada thistles and all other noxious weeds. 




















amber Number Insertions | Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms Harmless to soil or stock. Money been Sirial 
H for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 antee. Send three dollars for five gallon tria 
Lief leat seas 5 | South LaSalle Street, Chicago. _ ponkaee. Easily apr tet. National Chemi- 
“|S 301° 2601 3.901 §.20) 10-4 40) 16.90 FOR ~ SALE=IMPROVED_ 160 ACRES, ON | S_SOMPany Eton, 5 eetos, eee. 
1.40! > 80! 201 5.60 11.20 18.20 | pavement, power line. 12 miles east of St. oe AUCTION SCHOOL nn 
1'50| 3.00! 4.50| 6.00] 12.00 19.59 | Paul. Stock and equipment if wanted. George | LEARN AUCTIONEERING. ENROLL NOW. 
1.60) 3.20) 4.80) 6.40) 12.80] 20. Cutler, Stillwater, Minn. | 24th year. August term. Auctioneer Joker 
1.70| 3.40, $.10 6.80, 13.60| 22.10. CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— a ae Auction College, 
1.80) 3.60| 5.40] 7.20) 14.40) 23.40 Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new ansas City. __ 
Pa = 6.09 ya | os | sn list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, BINDER HITCHES 
00; 4. | 22 inn. BINDER HITCHES FOR ALL TRACTORS 
| | NDE nS d y, ; 
2.10) 4.20) 6.30 = ee 23 | FOR SALE—240-ACRE WELL IMPROVED Cut square corners, Save waste grain. 
=| 20 taal eo rE oo 29.90 | stock farm, three miles eons ~~ Run- —, $9.7 Ty other trocters ane ~~ 
ee ; aaa " | ning water in pasture. elmer . arson, ine rive $7.00, prepaic id-West Motor 
2.40| 4.80] _7.20| 9.60) 19.20} | Preston, Minn., R. 4. Supply Mirs., Hector, Minn. 
SOUTH DAKOTA CORN HARVESTER 
COMMISSION HOUSES FOR SALE BY THE OWNER—#4 ACRES, | RICH MAN'S” CORN HARVESTER, POOR 








batt BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
woc, Palmer School, Davenport, 
roduce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
y Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 

try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 











GRAIN 
GRAIN ROUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 


or future delivery on conservative margin 

basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
COLLIES 

CL LOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 

prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
panion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Towa. es 
CLOSING ¢ ou T PU RE BRED WHITE ae 


ne s, and up. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
. Queck, Fontanelle , Iowa. 


__ POLICE DOGS 




















POLICE PUPS—Natural heelers. 
dogs. Males $7.50, females $4, 
man, Avoca, Nebraska. 
FOR SALE Shepherd Collie 
watch dogs. Males $6, 
Lingard, Louisa, Iowa, 
PEDIGRELD POLICE 
heart breed. 1; 
Harris, Nemaha, _Towa, 
SHEPHERDS 

TRAINING INSTRUCTIONS WITH 
female Shepherd pup; $2.50, shipped 
; », Northwestern rams "Mankato, 
Minnesota. 


Good w atch 
Chris Nutz- 








> pups, attle and 
Females ‘8. Wm. 





PUPPIES, STRONG- 
Females %. Elmer 


iles $8. 





FREI 


each 
Oo 





FARM LANDS 


CANADA 


ACRES BLACK LOAM, 
state of cultivation, 120 
in wheat and oats, six-room house, good out- 
buildings, good water, seven miles from 
Turtleford, good roads, mixed farm. Avail- 
able after October 15. Will sell equipment, 
five horses, new Fordson, full line farm ma- 
chinery. Price, without equipment, 32 dollars 
per acre, half cash. Also available 160 for 
pasture, under lease at 4 cents per acre. 
pasture, under lease at 4 dollars per acre. 
Fenced and adjoining farm. W. R. Bierce, 
Turtleford, Sask. 


TWO FARMS FOR SALE, 1.120 ACRES AND 

) acres, southeastern Saskatchewan. Crop 
failures unknown. Drilled wells on each 
“towee good buildings, all fenced and cross- 
enced, six miles from two towns. The best 
cheap land in America; come look it over or 
write. L. N Faber, Wordsworth, Sask., 
Canada. 








FOR SALE — 10 
clay subsoil, high 








___1OWA 
160 


8) OR 16) ACRES JUST OUTSIDE INCOR. 
poration. Stratford 


Southwest. best lowa 
land money can buy. Steinfeldt Bros., Strat- 
ford, Iowa. 








KANSAS 
8) ACRES, 6 ROOM HOUSE, 





FAIR BARN, 





all fine land, good neighborhood. Price, 

$5,200. Terms. $600 cash, balance time. See 

this one. Other special bargains. The Allen 

County Investment C Co., Iola, Kansas, we 
LAND OPENING 

THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


serves an agricultural empire in the north- 
west that abounds in opportunities for small 
farmers and large operators to rent or pur- 
chase a farm on the most favorable terms for 
many years. Mortgage companies will sell 
on easy terms or crop payments and assist 
experienced industrious settlers. Minnesota 
has undeveloped cutover land or improved 
farms; fine lakes, streams, highways. Good 
for dairying and livestock. North Dakota 
is — ahead fast in grain, clover, alfalfa, 
livesto A good farmer can pay for a farm 
in a few years. Montana has thousands of 
acres of new land adapted for grain and live- 
stock. Agriculture is making fast progress in 
low cost production and new methods. Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, have great variety of 
Openings in grain, dairying, fruit, poultry— 
rich cutover or high producing irrigated land, 
mild climate, attractive scenery. Write for 
free Zone of Plenty book giving detailed in- 
formation. Low homeseekers rates. E. 
Leedy, Dept. 307, St. Paul, Minn. 


broadcast | 








| 


| 








eight thousand in buildings, near market, 





man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. 

















Pa highway, splendid corn, alfalfa and Free catalog showing pictures of 
small grain land, price sixty-five, worth harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
ninety. Small amount down, balance like WOOLENS 
rent. Also a few smaller farms. Geo. T. | FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE INTO BLAN- 
Blackman Mortgage Co., Sioux Falls, S. kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 
Dakota. phe moet 9 1 Wis? Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886) onticello is 
HAY TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 





vet FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 

and yomet wetuene. Ship to John Dev- 
lin ge &., N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rye straw a, 


HELP WANTED 


AVIATION—SALARY $18 TO om A WEEK 

while under instruction for S. govern- 
ment aviation license in our Pci and on 
the airport. Write for information, without 
obligation. Aero Corporation of America, De- 
partment GE, 63 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LIVESTOCK 


BROWN SWISS 
FOR SALE—A-1 3- YEAR-OLD REGISTERED 




















Brown Swiss bull from a high producing 
line. Gentle, no bad habits. Glen Brown, 
Guthrie Center, Towa. 

HOLSTEINS 





WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 

stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Towa. 











REG ISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS. SIRES 
dam 1197.93 Ibs. butter. Brookside Farm, 
Sheffield, Iowa. 
— 
a JERSEYS | 
Wi OFFER OUR FORMER HERD SIRE 
and three young bulls. Good individuals 
from production stock, reasonable prices. 
Ellendale gern y Farm, W001 16th Ave. 


Charles City Towa 

FOR SALE —BE AUTY'S GOLDEN RALEIGH 
Rex, No, 306527. Dropped September 1, 1928 

Solid. color, black ton gue and switch. Can’t be 

beat. Wm. Bauer,. Audubon, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; proper 

color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 

Collins, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—REGISTERED JERSEY BULL 
calf, richly bred. $30. Accredited herd. H. 

W. Farr, Waterloo, Iowa. 











SHORTHORNS 





SHORTHORN 
Dan Groenhoff, 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED 
bulls of serviceable age. 
Alden, Iowa. 


eae 


FOR SALE—230 2-VEAR HEREFORD 
Hereford steers; 120 


steers. 160 yearling 
yearling Hereford heifers. 44 yearling Angus 
heifers. 40 2-year springer Hereford heifers. 
78 yearling Shropsh ire ewes. 42 2-year Shrop- 
shire ewes. C. C. Peterson, Keosauqua, Iowa. 




















six beautiful glossitone prints. None bet- 





ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 

dalia, Mo. 

DEVELOP AND PRINT ANY SIZE ROLL 
for 30c. Reprints 3e each. Elias Studio, 328 


Peoples Savings Bank Bldg., Des Moines. 


FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 
tone border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 
Litchfield, Tl. 














LINE DRIVES 








FOR SALE—M. & G. LINE DRIVE FOR 
Fordson, $4.25. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., 
Rushville, Ind. 

WANT TO BUY 





BAGS 


bad BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
- _ 4 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
ie 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 


for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions. or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,’ ’and “Record of Invention” 











form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Re gistered 
Patent Attorney, 149-S Security 


Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, a 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


BUFF MINORCAS AND BUFF LEGHORNS, 
3 and 5 weeks chicks and pullets. Also 

Van de Waa Hatcl ery, Orange City, Ia. 

LEGHORNS 

HOLLYWOOD WHITE LEG HORNS FROM 
trapnested pedigreed stock chicks, $9-100; 

$40-500, postpaid. Eggs, $3-105. Mrs. Myron 

Ww ilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 


USED CARS 


THE BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO BUY 
light used cars. McCamey Motor Company, 
215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. 


BABY CHICKS 


REDU€ED PRICES—QUALITY CHICKS. 

Missouri accredited. Per 100: Leghorns, 
$8; Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; White Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, W yandottes, $10; assorted, 
$7; 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbia, 
Missouri. 











bees. 


























Gentlemen: 


ab kilseupneneeceeep seed times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing 


I enclose a remittance Of $,...........ccccceeseee 


words, to run 











Address ..., 


Write your ad here: 

















(Minimum charge, $1.20) 
















JERSEY GIANT CHICKS, $14-100; WHI 

Orpington chicks, 3 to 10 weeks old, 30-Te 
each. White Minorca, 12c each, hatched + 
order. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCx 


HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER CEN 
pure, $10 bushel; sweet clover, 93 per ceng 
pure, $3; Grimm alfalfa, 95 per cent pure, $i 




















Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowmay 
Concordia, Kansas. 1 
ALFALFA BARGAINS! PURITY, 9 PEW 

cent. A. Bernd 


Send for sample and price. 
hard, Parkston, S. D. 








TESTING DOUBLED IN MINNESOTA 

Dairy herd improvement work in Ming 
nesota, as measured by the number g 
cows under test, has practically double 
in the past five years, while the numbe 
of organized testing groups has increase 
more than 60 per cent during the same 
period, according to Ramer Leighton; 
University Farm, St. Paul, who is jy 
charge of this work for Minnesota. 

The state report for May, giving the 
latest figures available, shows that there 
were 116 active associations during the 
month and 38,653 cows tested in It 
groups reporting. In 1924, there were but 
72 active associations and approximate} 
21,000 cows under test. Four new groups 
began testing on June 1, bringing the to- 
tal active associations to 120. 

During May, 1,983 of the herds tested 
produced an average of 25 or more 
pounds of butterfat per cow, while 7,001 
individual cows topped the 40-pound fat 
production mark. Herds of ten dairymen, 
who stood highest in their respective as- 
sociations, averaged 50 or more pounds of 
fat per cow for the month, while leaders 
of 55 other associations got average yields 
of 40 pounds or over. 

The report announces that the title, 
“Dairy Herd Improvement Association,” 
will henceforth be used for all organized 
testing groups, formerly called cow testing 
associations. This is in keeping with a 
policy adopted by the Bureau of Dairying, 
Washington, D. C., and is the title used 
on all of the new herd record books, 














TREATING A SICK LAWN 

When the lawn looks mangy and une 
attractive, there is a remedy for its con- 
dition—if it is on well-drained soil, not 
dirt excavated from a basement. Such a 
lawn need not be torn up and reseeded, 
says George M. McClure, assistant pro- 
fessor of soils at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

“In the spring, apply thirty to forty 
pounds per 1,000 feet of a complete chem- 
ical fertilizer. Water it well, and about 
five days later seed with a lawn seed 
mixture at the rate of two pounds of seed 
to every 1,000 square feet of lawn. After 
seeding, top-dress lightly with well rotted 
manure or compost, and roll it. When 
the grass has had about four weeks’ 
growth, apply a complete fertilizer again 
at the rate of ten pounds for every 1,00 
square feet. Later, sulphate of ammonia 
should be applied twice—about June 1 and 
September 1. The sulphate of ammonia 
should be applied at the rate of about 
one pound to each 250 square feet of turf, 
when the turf is dry. The lawn should 
then be well sprinkled to wash the fers 
tilizer material from the grass into the 
soil,” says Professor McClure. 

“Do not use lime on your lawn. It has 
a tendency to encourage the growth of 
weeds and is not needed for the best 
growth of the grasses on the averagé 
soil.” 





$750 CASH PRIZES IN PIG CONTEST 


BE. L. Quaife, livestock extension spe- 
cialist at Iowa State College, reports that 
forty Iowa farmers in twenty counties 
have entered the 1929 Iowa pig crop con- 
test. 

The object of the contest is to find out 
who can produce the most pounds of pork 
per sow for every sow farrowing in six 
months’ time. That is, when the pigs 
average six months of age, they are 
weighed up and the pounds of pork per 
sow are figured. 

The ten men with the best records will 
receive $750 in cash prizes. The first prize 
winner, as in former years, will get $250. 

Winners of previous contests have pro 
duced an average of more than a ton of 
pork from every sow farrowing. When 4 
farmer enters the contest, he must enter 
all of his sows, and all must be counted 
in the average, even tho some might los¢ 
all or most of their pigs. 





Farm tenancy for the United States 
increased from 25 per cent in 1890 to 38 





per cent in 1920. 
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I notice where packers have cooperated 
with some members of the Wallaces’ 
Farmer staff in determining the carcass 
value of hogs. I hope this can be extend- 
ed into the different weight classes of 
hogs. It would assist in determining their 
value and would encourage the breeder to 





By A. Rambler 


preed the kind that most profitably meets 


consumer demand. The greatest hindrance 
to constructive breeding is not having 
something definite to shoot at. 


z. T. Dunham, of Harrison county, 
Jowa, has an ideal in cattle. They are 
dual purpose Polled Shorthorns, Mr. Dun- 
ham doesn’t exhibit his ideal to every 
one, for changing fads have forced the 
frm of Dunham & Sons to maintain a 
somewhat different type. They exhibit 
and win at the leading fairs with a 
Polled Shorthorn herd, but back in the 
pasture, on a daughter’s farm, is another 
herd with a history. 





Mr. Dunham's father came to Iowa in 
1849, bringing a Shorthorn herd with him. 
He crossed them with Herefords, to sup- 
ply the range with bulls, keeping only fe- 
males whose sires and dams were Short- 
horns. In the eighties, a calf was born 
without horns. By inbreeding, a bull was 
produced that dehorned the calves. Start- 
ing with this combination, a Polled Short- 
horn herd was produced. They can not 
be recorded in any association today, but 
every animal is recorded in their” own 
herd book, and their ancestry can be 
traced to the Shorthorns brought to the 
farm seventy-five years ago. What are 
they like? They are what you would ex- 
pect in a dual purpose animal, plenty of 
scale, well fleshed, exceptionally smooth, 
and with good udders. This herd is on 
an official test, and should they make a 
good showing, there will be a market for 
the bulls regardless of pedigree. 


O. E. Reed, chief of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, speaking before the annual con- 
vention of the HoJstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion, in Philadelphia, suggested that the 
national breed associations set up a sys- 
tem of registry which will permit enter- 
ing on herd books unregistered animals 
that have reached a high degree of purity 
and a high level of production. Mr. Reed 
said that all animals now registered 
sprang from the common herd, and that 
of the 100,000 cows tabulated in the bu- 
reau, 70,000 grades and 30,000 registered, 
the pure-bloods produced only nineteen 
pounds more butterfat than the grade 
cattle. Mr. Reed states that more sires 
should be proved. <A few high testing 
daughters will not prove the siring ability 
of a bull, but testing the poor ones is the 
only fair test. 


In the Shorthorn World, an article 
written by A. A. Dowell, of Minnesota, 
suggests a type-test in cattle. Why not? 
If an animal with scale will weigh 200 
pounds more than the chuffy kind in ten 
months, and even tho he sells for 50 cents 
a hundred less than the chuffy animal, he 
makes more profit on the feed consumed, 
it would be a good thing to know. Some 
breed might build its popularity on this 
alone, 


If the calf has pinkeye, have your drug- 
gist mix 160 grains of boric acid and 16 
grains of zinc sulphate, and drop this in 
the calf’s eyes twice a day. Yellow oxide 
of mercury ointment is sometimes used. 
It can be purchased in small tubes, and 
a littke squeezed in the infected eyes. As 
a precaution, don’t handle the calf and 
then rub your own eyes. Pinkeye isn’t 
a welcome infection. 


According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it takes about 15.5 
bushels of corn and 400 pounds of hay +o 
produce 100 pounds of beef. This is on 
steers weighing from 750 to 1,000 pounds, 
This represents about 81 per cent of the 
total cost of fattening cattle, for 25 pounds 
of pork and one load of manure must be 
credited to each 100 pounds gain. Using 
this data and adjusting hog prices, it cost, 
this past winter, about $14.50 to put 100 
pounds of gain on 900-pound feeder steers. 


Approximately 239,000,600. pounds of 
whole milk, in the form of milk, milk 
powder, condensed and evaporated milk, 
and other forms, was used in the manu- 
facture of milk chocolate last year, as 
compared with 243,000,000 pounds in 1927, 
reports the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. This quantity of whole milk is 
the product of about 48,000 cows in the 
5,000-pound producing class. 








Iowa creameries last year sold over 
35,000,000 pounds of butter to Iowa people. 














MIXED FERTILIZER RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS tN ILLINOIS 


Mixed commercial fertilizers no doubt 
may be used with profit in many in- 
stances, but it is just as certain that in 
many other cases their use would lead to 
financial loss, according to a statement 
just issued by the college of agriculture, 
University of Illinois, in the form of a 
new extension circular. 

The chief requirements for permanent 
and profitable soil fertility, according to 
the circular, are adequate drainage, ap- 
plication of limestone where necessary, a 
good cropping system, including suitable 
legumes for soil improvement; provision 
for organic matter by returning regularly 
animal and plant manures, and purchase 
of mineral plant food elements to supply 
deficiencies. These are the basic prin- 
ciples in the “Illinois system of perma- 
nent soil fertility,” the circular explains. 
This system is the outgrowth of soil in- 
vestigations started nearly thirty years 
ago by the college of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The place of mixed commercial fertil- 
izers is defined as follows: 

Emergency Situations—Adverse weath- 
er conditions, such as those of a back- 
ward spring when biological activities in 
the soil are slowed down, call for a sup- 
ply of available plant food immediately 
after planting time in order that the 
crop may get a quick start. Under cir- 
cumstances of this kind the use of a 
mixed fertilizer might-be profitable where 
ordinarily it would not pay. Another sit- 
uation in which abundance of available 
plant food may become the saving factor 
is in combating insect pests and plant 
diseases. 

The Time Element—The question often 
is raised whether the farmer can afford 
to wait two or three years for results 
while a soil improvement system is get- 
ting under way, when by the use of 
quick-acting fertilizers, he may receive 
the benefit in a single season. The an- 
swer depends, of course, upon the amount 
of the benefit received and the cost of 
the treatment. It is quite possible in 
some cases that a system of soil improve- 
ment can be supplemented to advantage 
temporarily by the use of a moderate 
application of mixed fertilizer. Con- 
tinued use of the same fertilizer after the 
more permanent system comes into effect 
might or might not pay. 

The Case of the Tenant Farmer—It 
sometimes happens that the landowner 
takes little or no interest in any kind of 
soil improvement and under short-term 
tenure the tenant has no interest in the 
permanent productivity of the land, but 
he does want to improve production while 
he occupies the farm. Under such cire- 
cumstances the use of mixed fertilizers 
alone might be resorted to as a temporary 
expedient, but in no case should this be 
allowed to lapse into a permanent prac- 
tice. 

Supplementing a Basic System—In the 
situations just described, the use of the 
mixed fertilizers is to be considered only 
a temporary expedient incidental to a 
permanent system of soil improvement. 
The question remains as to whether it is 
wise to use these fertilizers regularly to 
supplement a more substantial soil fere- 
tility system built around legumes and 
farm manure. As in the other cases con- 
sidered, the decision whether to employ 
mixed fertilizers is to be based on costs 
and profits, and every individual case 
must be considered on its own merits, 





GET OUT YOUR OLD RIGS 

Rubber-tired buggies, old-fashioned 
hacks and forty-three other types of 
early Iowa vehicles are wanted by his- 
torical officials in Des Moines for the 
Diamond Jubilee Celebration at this year’s 
Iowa State Fair, according to an offi- 
cial request addressed to the public ree 
cently by Secretary A. R. Corey. 

The search for these old-fashioned ve- 
hicles will be carried into every district 
of the state, in order to assemble at Des 
Moines this summer a complete pageant 
showing every type of transportation used 
in Iowa, from the days of the pioneers 
down to the present time. Historical or- 
ganizations, patriotic bodies and allied 
groups in all parts of the state will co- 
operate in the search, and citizens know- 
ing of the whereabouts of such old-fash- 
ioned vehicles are requested to commu- 
nicate with E. F. Pittman, historical di- 
rector of the Diamond Jubilee State Fair 
at Des Moines. 

Among the different types of transpor- 


tation of pioneer days included in the 
search are the following: 
Lumber wagon (wide tread), lumber 


wagon (narrow tread), spring wagon 
(platform spring), spring wagon (three 
spring), one-seat top buggy (buckboard), 
and one-seat top buggy (side springs). 

One-seat phaeton, two-seat phaeton, 
two-seat carriage, jump-seat carriage, 
canopy-top carriage and L. Burg cart. 

Skeleton cart, high-wheel racing sulky, 
pneumatic tired buggy, pneumatic tired 
carriage, solid rubber tired buggy and 
solid rubber tired carriage. 

One-horse dray, brougham, one-horse 
chaise, two-horse chaise, Clarence, Char- 
iotee, coupe, tallyho or coach, and Con- 
cord buggy. 

Gig, hansom, landau, rockaway car- 
riage, meal, meat or milk cart, Stanhope 
buggy, surrey, victoria and wagonette. 
Omnibus, high-wheel bicycle, safety bi- 























eycle (solid tire), Waltham-Orient auto- 
mobile, stage coach, hack, and_steel- 
wheeled lumber wagon. 

All the above vehicles and numerous 
others will be paraded in front of the 
grandstand each afternoon of the fair, in 
a pageant of transportation which will be 
one of the features of the Diamond Jubi- 
lee Celebration, commemorating the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the exposition. 





WOOD CHOPPERS, ATTENTION! 


The days of the pioneers in Iowa will 
return once more at Des Moines this 
summer, when an old-fashioned ‘‘wood- 
chopping contest” will be held as one of 
the features at the Diamond Jubilee Iowa 
State Fair, August 21 to 30. 

The contest will be held in front of the 
grandstand on one of the main days of 
the fair, and will be conducted along ex- 
actly the same lines as similar events 
which were a popular feature in Iowa 
fifty and seventy-five years ago. Each 
contestant will be required to cut three 
pieces from a log, approximately ten inch- 
es in diameter, using either a single or 
double bit axe, as he prefers. 

The event will be limited to persons 
twenty-five years of age or over, who 
have been residents of Iowa for the last 
twenty-five years. Three woodsmen will 
be appointed to act as supervisors and 
judges of the competition. Eight prizes 
will be offered, as follows: First, 
second, $8; third, $7; fourth, $6; fifth, $5: 
sixth, $5; seventh, $5, and eighth, $4. 

This contest will be held in connection 
with the Diamond Jubilee Celebration at 
the fair, held this summer. Entry blanks 
for the wood-chopping contest may be 
obtained by writing to E. F. Pittman, 
historical director of the Diamond Jubilee 
Iowa State Fair. 





PRUNING AND STAKING TOMATOES 
HASN’T PAID 


Experiments do not show enough evi- 
dence of increased yields, superior qual- 
ity of fruit or earliness of ripening to 
justify the staking and pruning of to- 
matoes, but many gardeners continue to 
support this practice, according to the 
horticulture department, college of agri- 
culture, University of Illinois. 

They attempt to justify the practice 
because of the continued cultivation that 
is made possible and that may be very 
advantageous during periods of dry 
weather. Supporting the vines also keeps 
the fruit off the ground so that less 
damage is caused by contact with moist 
earth during hot weather. Such practices 
also facilitate harvesting and preparing 
for market, since the fruits are more 
easily seen and need very little, if any, 
cleaning and wiping. 

Pruning and staking tomatoes is ex- 
pensive for material and labor involved. 
It also is very likely to open up the 
vines so that the fruits are exposed to a 
great deal of injury from sun-scalding. 





FROM SICKLE TO COMBINE 


The story of how Iowa farmers have 
emerged from the “dark ages” of the 
sickle and scythe to the giant combine 
and modern reaper of today in harvesting 
their crops, will be depicted in a series 
of graphic exhibits featuring the his- 
torical section of the Diamond Jubilee 
Iowa State Fair here in August, accord- 
ing to plans just announced. 

From all parts of the state, officials are 
collecting old-fashioned harvesting imple- 
ments used in Iowa from the period of 
1850 down to the present time. From 
implement companies will be obtained 
loan exhibits showing such features as: 

A wooden sickle edged with firestone, 
used to cut grain in Egypt in 2000 B. C. 

A pre-historic sickle of crude design 
used in the Iron Age. 

The first reaper, which was used in this 
country in 1831. 

The wire binder, twine binder and sim- 
ilar improvements introduced between 
1875 and 1895. 

All forms of scythes and cradles, used 
by pioneers in Iowa and _ neighboring 
states. Side by side with these features 
will be shown the machinery by means 
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of which Iowa farmers harvest their 
grain today. The entire exhibit wili con- 
stitute a history of grain harvesting from 
early times down to the present. 

The huge exhibit will be housed in a 
big circus tent of its own, and will be 
on display throughout the period of the 
Diamond Jubilee Fair, August 21 to 30. 





CORN USED TO NURSE LEGUMES 

Alfalfa, clover or rape may be seeded 
in corn at the last cultivation, with good 
chances for a successful stand, declares 
H. D. Hughes, head of the farm crops 
department at Iowa State College. Seed- 
ing of alfalfa or clover in this manner 
saves a year in the rotation and is well 
worth while, especially with sweet clover, 
he says. Where a comparatively unprof- 
itable small grain is sown for the sole 
purpose of serving as a nurse crop, this 
saving is particularly desirable. 

Sweet clover seeded in the corn will 
supply pasture for the following season, 
or is valuable as a green manure crop to 
plow under the next spring. Excellent 
seedings of alfalfa have also been secured 
by this method. In some sections it is a 
common practice to seed six to eight 
pounds of rape in the corn at the last cul- 
tivation where the crop is to be hogged 
down. 

Seedings of alfalfa, clover and rape 
have been made in corn at the Iowa ex- 
periment station thru a ten-year period. 
The success of these seedings depended 
somewhat upon the abundance and distri- 
bution of late summer rains. However, 
under average conditions, a successful 
stand will be secured about half the time. 
is more likely to result when 
corn is laid by as soon as possible. Seed 
is usually broadcast with a hand seeder 
just before the last cultivation, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hughes. 





Hammer mills are most efficient at 
their rated high speeds of 2,000, 3,600 and 
4,500 revolutions per minute. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
advertisements must bave 


adv ents, , Can usually be inserted if 
— as late as Monday m morning of the week of 
jasue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way°of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















ABERDEEN ANGUS 





Angus Bull and Heifer Calves 


One of our calves helped Foster Bros. over the top 
in Omaha last fall. Write or come and see our 
cattle. They are well bred. 
BAXES 4 BANKS, 


Aberdeen Angus 


Good, s.nooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 


Kroxville, lowa 





sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 


Leading families represented. Inspection invited. 
w. ®. AUSTIN, DUMORZT, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 


BVEBRAL splendid om Molstein 
Balls for sale sired by King Pie je Piebe De 
Kel. He has a record ef 1200 Ibe of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter om their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson ef K.P.O.P. reasenbie, from 
Bd. Bensink, Mospers, ia. 

















How To Keep Pigs 
From Dying 
Booklet Free 


Prozem, f 0 r- 
merly called 
Anti-N ee k, 
will take the 
bad luck out 
of hog raising. 
It is a stomach 
and intestinal 
antiseptic that 
is guaranteed 
to help pre- 
vent Necrotic Enteritis. Necro is killing 
more pigs this year than hog cholera, and 
the ones that live are usually stunted and 
fail to put on weight. Prozem prevents 
the well pigs from getting Necro and 
helps the little sickly ones to recover and 
put on weight. A half teaspoonful per pig 
twice daily in the feed is all that is re- 
quired. 1 gallon of Prozem contains 2048 
doses and costs only $12.50. Highly con- 
centrated. One gallon is enough for 50 
pigs. Order a gallon teday. Price one 
gallon $12.50; 2 gals., $23.50; 5 gal., $55.00. 
Your money back if you are not satsfied. 
Order today C. O. D. if you 


MORRIS CO. 
St. Paul, Mian. 





872 Rice St., 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years oid. 

3 Percheron Stallions by Maple Greve Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, aad Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and flock ers. ANIMAL BUSBAN DRY 
DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


sired by “Beau Geste” and the Paramount, and bred 
to “Omar”. Bred for September and October farrow. 
Good eng. heavy boned. Write for prices and 


descrip 
wi.o. 'NOTZ, Creston, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
\AMWORTS Fail Boars. Bred Fall Gilts and 

















J.J. Newlin, Grimes, lows. on lows Primary No. 7 
SHEEP 


BOMMIE BRAE HAMPSHIRES 








Bams. Outstanding flock headers aad ahow rams, 
inchading, our two stud both wingers of che 
biwe at ‘a and other State 
BOANER SROSB., Sewell, lowa 
















. Spray 


FLIT< 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


for Safety! 


i Dangerous, these flies! The government. tells you 
i thousands of people die every year from diseases car- 
ried by them. “Filth-flies” science calls them, because 
they breed in dung heaps and among germ-laden 
sewage, from which they fly direct to your food. Kill 
them. Keep your rooms free of them. Spray Flit, not 
only for comfort, but for safety! 











tis 


Dangerous, these mosquitoes! There can be no ma- 
laria, except as mosquitoes carry it. Spray Flit not 
only for comfort, but for safety! 


Sng ae ene, ee a ee 
os aE E 


Br agp 


Dangerous, these roaches, bed bugs, and other crawlers. 
Flit kills them surely when you spray it down cracks 
and crannies and in behind baseboards—and it gets 
their eggs too! Spray Flit—for safety. 


DS ne are 


Easy, with the new Flit sprayer. Quick! Sure! Flit 
kills moths, too. Modern farmers keep their homes 
insect-free the modern way. Get a can of Flit today! 
It’s the world’s greatest protection against insects. 


—————————— 
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“The yellow 
can with 
the black band” 
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Most People Prefer 
i FLIT— Because: 


\ A. It kills quicker. 


2. It is guaranteed to kill 
household insects, or money 


back. 
3- It repels insects outdoors. 


4- Its vapor does not stain. 





§. Ithasapleasant,clean smell. 





©. It is the largest selling in- 
secticide in the world. 


7. It is easy to use, especially 
i with the inexpensive Flit 
sprayer. 

Hd 8. It is absolutely harmless to 
y people—perfectly safe to use 
ee | around children. 





© 1929 Stanco, Inc. 






























WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING INSECTICIDE}; 








